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COMMERCE AND EMPIRE * 
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Tuat the present war may result in 
the establishment of some new inter- 
national concord is the hope of most 
people; but those who take the lead 
in giving expression to this hope have 
hitherto confined themselves to for- 
mulating more or less elaborate proj- 
ects for a League of Nations. These 
projectsall involve the creation of inter- 
national machinery for settling na- 
tional disputes. That is certainly an 
ideal to be desired, even though the 
obstacles in the way of its attainment 
seem almost insuperable. But what is 
even more to be desired than the crea- 
tion of machinery to settle disputes is 
the removal of conditions which tend 
to provoke disputes. Yet this aspect 
of the problem seems to have been al- 
most entirely ignored by the leading 
advocates of the League of Nations. 
They are so intent upon designing a 
perfect machine for settling interna- 
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tional quarrels that they rarely pause 
to ask whether it is not possible to 
diminish the range of subjects over 
which nations are apt to quarrel, and 
to press their quarrel even to the point 
of war in defiance of any international 
tribunal. 

Among the ultimate causes which 
led up to the present war perhaps the 
most dominant of all was the German 
conception that nationality and com- 
merce go hand in hand. Pursuing this 
conception the German State assisted 
German citizens in their trade with the 
citizens of other nations in the hope 
of strengthening itself against the rest 
of the world. If the trade was profit- 
able the riches accruing to German sub- 
jects helped to pay for more ships and 
guns with which to wage war when the 
time was ripe. Reciprocally it was 
calculated that a successful war, care- 
fully planned in advance and launched 
at the right moment, could be used to 
secure increased trading facilities for 
German subjects, or increased control 
of raw materials for German indus- 
tries. The evidence that this was, and 
is, the German attitude is overwhelm- 
ing. It was indeed assumed by respon- 
sible German writers that as a matter 
of course commercial and national 
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interests were parts of one whole. 
Thus, Herr von Jagow, in the course 
of the reply which he wrote to the 
embarrassing Lichnowsky memoran- 
dum, ~ incidentally remarks: ‘But 
to-day economic interests are no 
longer to be separated from political 
interests.’ * . 

In pursuance of this policy of com- 
bining nationa] and commercial inter- 
ests the German nation-State thought 
itself entitled to plunder its neighbors 
for its own economic or commercial 
ends. Germany’s policy of peaceful 
penetration in the economic sphere was 
but the forerunner of the war of aggres- 
sion which she launched in 1914. This 
policy of the German Government and 
of the German people has met with 
universal condemnation in England 
and throughout the British Empire. 
It has been equally condemned in 
France and Italy. In both these coun- 
tries before the war Germany’s peace- 
ful penetration was a far more impor- 
tant factor in the economic life of the 
country than it was in Great Britain. 
Especially in Italy was German finan- 
cial and industrial influence becoming 
a matter of grave importance. Every- 
where this influence was being used, not 
merely to secure profit for German 
private citizens who were adventuring 
their capital or using their talents in a 
foreign country, but also to promote 
the political interests of the German 
Empire. 

That the rest of the world is entitled 
to protect itself against this German 
policy no one questions except perhaps 
the international Socialist or the pro- 
fessional Pacifist. But the curious fact 
is that in our own country the very 
people to whom credit belongs for tak- 
ing the lead in exposing German ambi- 
tions and in denouncing German 
methods are themselves the advocates 
of a policy which.involves the accept- 
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ance of German principles. There are 
two widely differing conceptions of com- 
merce. According to one view, which 
is usually stigmatized by a certain 
school of politicians as Cobdenism, 
trade whether national or extra-na- 
tional is the affair of the individuals 
who engage in it. France does not 
trade with England; it is Auguste Le- 
sage who trades with John Barclay. If 
the bargain is a good one both are satis- 
fied, both are richer than before, and — 
in default. of evidence to the contrary 
— the presumption is that each nation 
gains by the increased prosperity of its 
respective citizens. According to the 
other view, extra-national trade must 
be looked at primarily as an affair of 
thenationas a whole. Individuals must 
not be left to seek out the most profit- 
able bargains they can make with the 
subjects of other States; they must be 
partly coerced and partly bribed into 
directing their trade into certain re- 
stricted channels which are presumed 
to be more advantageous for the nation 
as a whole. 

Both views are fairly old. There 
were convinced free-traders in Eng- 
land long before the activities of Cob- 
den, and there is no reason for suspect- 
ing that they were any less patriotic 
than their protectionist contemporaries. 
Among the more prominent free- 
traders of the eighteenth century was 
Pitt, who is not generally regarded as a 
traitor to his country. Nor apparently 
did the eighteenth-century protection- 
ists arrogate to themselves a monopoly 
of patriotism. What they were most 
concerned about was the national stock 
of gold. Here is not the place to discuss 
the mercantilist theory which so largely 
dominated English economics in the 
eighteenth century. It led straight to 
the absurdity that a nation would trade 
most favorably if it always sold and 
never bought. That delusion has long 
been abandoned in England, even by 
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most protectionists, but it still survives 
in the Antipodes. 

It was crudely set forth by the late 
Mr. Seddon, at one time premier of 
New Zealand. Observing that the re- 
corded imports into the United King- 
dom exceeded in one year the recorded 
exports by £160,000,000, he lectured 
his mother country for her folly in an- 
nually sending abroad ‘a hundred and 
sixty million golden sovereigns.’ 

A more recent illustration of the 
same delusion is given in a publication 
issued by the Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Students’ Society of Victoria, in 
March, 1918, where the following pas- 
sage is reproduced froma leading article 
in the Melbourne Age: 

If the Aspasia takes £250,000 of wool 
and meat to London, it thereby benefits 
Australia to the extent of £250,000. But 
if she brings back a cargo worth £300,000, 
is it not evident that Australia is a loser 
to the extent of £50,000? If she returns 
empty is not Australia clearly £550,000 to 
the good, less only the trifling expenses of 
the return voyage? * 


These bizarreries of the protectionist 
creed are, however, a side issue. The 
intelligent protectionist understands 
clearly enough that trade is, and al- 
ways has been, and always must be, an 
exchange of goods or services against 
other goods or other services, gold only 
serving as a counter. What the intelli- 
gent English protectionist wants to do 
is to regulate this interchange of goods 
and services with a view to increasing 
the wealth and power of his country; 
he demands that the individual seeking 
private profit should be guided and 
curbed by the State seeking national 
ambitions. This also was the policy of 
the whole German people. 

That this policy does not tend to pro- 
mote peace is fairly obvious. In trade 
itself there is constantly involved an 
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element of war. The rival grocers in a 
village street fight for the custom of 
squire and farmer and even of Hodge; 
the great steamship lines that trade to 
the ends of the earth contend fiercely 
to secure contracts for the shipment of 
produce. All kinds of devices, repu- 
table and disreputable, are employed in 
this warfare which accompanies trade; 
but as long as the combat is confined to 
private traders or trading companies no 
national question arises. When, how- 
ever, the State steps in and deliberately 
pushes one trade or blocks another, for 
some motive of national policy, what 
was a struggle between private mer- 
chants or manufacturers begins to loom 
forth as a national quarrel. 

If one State by devious methods as- 
sists its subjects to secure a hold upon 
the industry and commerce of another 
country, may not that other country re- 
taliate by legislation directed towards 
an economic boycott of the offending 
foreigner? The next step may be actual 
war. Or, again, if one State having con- 
trol of large sources of supply of raw 
materials that are widely wanted by 
mankind refuses to allow the citizens of 
other countries to purchase these ma- 
terials except upon disadvantageous 
terms, will not those other countries 
have some justification if they decide 
to try to take by force of arms what is 
refused to fair commerce? The area of 
the world is iimited, the strain upon its 
natural resources grows greater as popu- 
lation increases; if the peoples of the 
world are going to struggle for the pos- 
session of these resources, not as indi- 
viduals on commercial principles, but 
as States on national principles, wars 
long and frequent will hardly be 
avoided. For disputes between indi- 
viduals in the final resort are settled 
in the law court, which in every civil- 
ized community has resistless power 
behind it; disputes between nations 
imply a trial of strength, and even if a 
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League of Nations were set up to act 
as arbiter the dissatisfied parties would 
frequently have at their command 
sufficient strength to challenge the 
judgment. 

It is difficult to escape from the con- 
clusion that the nationalistic concep- 
tion of commerce is directly provoca- 
tive of war. Yet the members of the 
present government of the United 
Kingdom, while proclaiming that their 
ideal is universal peace, casually an- 
nounce that they have decided on a 
policy of imperial preference. In other 
words, they propose to identify com- 
merce with nationality throughout the 
whole British Empire, to segregate 
that great Empire with all its varied 
peoples and spacious territories from 
the rest of the world, and to treat all 
other nations with varying degrees of 
commercial hostility. 

The two reasons which are urged 
on behalf of this policy are, first, that 
it is necessary to protect ourselves 
against German commercial penetra- 
tion and incidentally to punish the 
Germans for their crimes; secondly, 
that the Dominions have rendered 
such invaluable services to the Empire 
during the war that we must comply 
with their oft-repeated demand for a 
general system of imperial preferences. 
Both these arguments rest upon a 
substratum of truth. It is true that 
German methods of commercial pene- 
tration do constitute a danger which 
we ought to take into account; and it 
is also true that in most of the Do- 
minions some persons at one time or 
another have expressed a desire for a 
system of imperial preferences. 

But these two propositions do not 
lead towards one policy; they lead in 
opposite directions. If we are to guard 
against German penetration it is of 
the utmost importance that we should 
form a definite league for that purpose 
with our present Allies. This was the 
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object contemplated in the famous 
Paris resolutions of 1916, and the 
spirit of those resolutions still holds 
good, though no opportunity for giving 
effect to them has yet arisen. But the 
policy of imperial preference involves 
an economic breach with our Allies. 
By whatever phraseology this policy 
is covered up it means in hard fact 
the imposition of duties on Belgian, 
French, Italian, and American goods 
which previously entered the United 
Kingdom untaxed. Protectionists at 
any rate cannot dispute that such 
duties would be an injury to the nations 
who are now fighting side by side with 
us on the battlefields of the world, for 
their doctrine is that the ‘foreigner 
pays the tax.” From the free trade 
point of view a protective tariff is an 
economic injury to both sides — to the 
country that imposes the tariff and to 
the country against whose goods it is 
directed. If then we impose duties 
upon the goods of our Allies in order 
to please those persons in the Do- 
minions who ask for imperial prefer- 
ences, we can hardly expect Belgians, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Americans 
to show any great desire to codperate 
with us in an anti-German economic 
policy. They are quite likely to say: 
If that is the way England plays the 
game we had better seek our com- 
mercial ends in our own way. 

Even if Belgium, France, and Italy 
alone took that course the whole policy 
of an economic boycott, or partial 
boycott, to prevent German expan- 
sion or to punish German crimes would 
fall to the ground. We cannot im- 
prison Germany in an economic strait- 
jacket if her territorial neighbors are 
willing to trade with her. As a matter 
of fact before the war the most impor- 
tant and the most expansive portion 
of German export trade was with the 
continent of Europe. Striking figures 
illustrating this point and showing the 
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simultaneous expansion of the trans- 
oceanic trade of Great Britain are 
given in the Economic Journal for 
June, 1916, and the writer thus sums 
up his conclusions: 


The broad conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures seems to be that, as regards 
the continent of Europe, Germany had a 
great superiority, obviously due to her 
central position and to her magnificent 
railway and water communications with 
the countries by which she is surrounded; 
while we, on the other hand, had an even 
greater advantage as regards the rest of 
the globe in our ocean communications 
and in the increasing magnitude and 
efficiency of our mercantile marine. The 
continent in the pre-war days was becom- 
ing more and more the hinteriand of the 
German railways, while the overseas 
countries of the world remained in increas- 
ing measure the sphere of influence of 
British sea supremacy. 


Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that the point here brought out is im- 
portant for other than commercial 
reasons. It shows how rail-power has 
become a rival of sea-power, and 
proves, if further proof were needed, 
that we should have lost the war if, 
while driving Germany back in the 
West, we allowed her to retain control 
over Russia with the accompanying 
power of railway expansion over the 
whole of Asia. 

But for the moment the continental 
character of Germany’s trade is only 
emphasized here for the purpose of 
showing that we are dependent upon 
our continental Allies for any effective 
economic restraint over Germany after 
the war. Of necessity also we shall be 
partly dependent upon neutrals, but 
if our Allies go with us we shall be justi- 
fied in approaching the neutral States 
who adjoin the German Empire and 
demanding that they shall help us to 
prevent Germany from again using 
commercial means to secure her na- 
tional ends. We cannot, however, pre- 
sent such a demand if we have alien- 
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ated our present Allies by pursuing for 
our own imperial purposes a policy 
embodying the German principle. 

To this argument the preferentialists 
reply that our Allies would have no 
right to complain, because we in estab- 
lishing colonial preference should only 
be doing what they have long done. 
That reply is not conclusive. In the 
first place we should be making a 
change in our policy to their injury, 
and a new injury is generally more un- 
pleasant than an old one, especially if 
the old one has never been noticed 
until it was wanted for argumentative 
purposes. , 

In the second place the colonial 
preferences given by other countries 
were on a very different footing to those 
proposed for the British Empire. Full 
particulars of foreign colonial prefer- 
ences are given in a House of Com- 
mons paper, issued in 1909 (No. 296). 
The subject is complicated and only 
the briefest summary of the various 
arrangements in operation can here be 
given. France is the most important 
country because of the wide extent of 
her colonial possessions and the vary- 
ing treatment accorded to different 
colonies and to different products. 
The details of the various concessions 
made to different French colonies and 
groups of colonies occupy five pages 
of the report. The counter-concessions 
are somewhat simpler; in the main they 
indicate that practically all French 
manufactures are admitted free of 
duty into nearly all French possessions. 
It must be realized that the French 
colonies without exception are under 
the direct control of the metropolitan 
government, and that government im- 
poses upon them whatever fiscal sys- 
tem it deems desirable. No one has 
yet suggested that this system should 
be extended to the British self-govern- 
ing Dominions. 

Germany comes next in the report, 
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and is disposed of in four lines, which 
record the fact that Germany treated 
her colonies on precisely the same foot- 
ing as foreign countries entitled to 
‘most-favored nation’ treatment. 

Holland also had no preferential ar- 
rangement with her colonies. 

Spain had a limited schedule of 
preferences for her African possessions; 
but the Canary Islands gave no prefer- 
ence to the mother country and only 
received a preference on a very limited 
number of articles. 

The United States has proceeded on 
the principle that the oversea posses- 
sions of the Republic should be treated 
as part of the territory of the United 
States, so that with a few minor ex- 
ceptions trade between the United 
States and her colonies is entirely 
free on both sides. 

This brief summary is sufficient to 
show that there is no parallel between 
the fiscal arrangements maintained by 
other colonial empires and the kind of 
system which British preferentialists 
wish to establish. The systems above 
summarized are in every case imposed 
by the metropolitan country upon its 
dependencies, and their general pur- 
pose is to secure approximate free 
trade between the metropolis and the 
dependency. What the British prefer- 
entialists propose is that the self-gov- 
erning Dominions should enter into 
a contractual arrangement with the 
United Kingdon, as nation bargaining 
with nation. They further propose 
that each of these bargaining nations 
should start from a protectionist stand- 
point. Great Britain is to protect her 
domestic industries against colonial as 
well as against foreign competition; 
the Dominions are equally to protect 
their industries against the competi- 
tion of the mother country. But over 
and above the tariffs required to pro- 
tect the nations of the Empire against 
one another there are to be higher 
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tariffs directed against the goods of 
foreign countries, including our present 
Allies. That is the scheme, and it is 
not surprising that our Allies should 
look askance at it. 

Take the case of the United States. 
Hitherto Great Britain has,maintained 
an open door equally for American and 
for Canadian produce, though both 
America and Canada imposed heavy 
protective duties on British goods. 
It is now proposed to give Canada a 
commercial reward for discharging an 
act of national duty. Her goods are 
to receive preferential treatment in 
our ports as compared with American 
goods — presumably because America 
came into the war later. 

Take next the case of France. She 
was in the war before we were; we came 
to her help. Tens of thousands of 
brave English and Scottish lads have 
given their lives to help to liberate the 
soil of France from a bestial enemy; 
Canadians, Australians, New Zealand- 
ers, and South Africans have spon- 
taneously come across the ocean to 
join the mother country in this cru- 
sade. The Times of August 28, 1918, 
reports from Vancouver the case of 
John Campbell, a full-blooded Red 
Indian, who traveled two thousand 
miles by train, canoe, and steamer to 
enlist in the Canadian army. ‘He 
started from the Arctic coast near 
Herschel Island, and walked along the 
trail to the head of the Porcupine 
River, where he worked for several 
months to get money to pay his pas- 
sage to Vancouver.’ That is the spirit 
in which citizens of the British Em- 
pire have spontaneously come to fight 
for that Empire, for liberty, and for 
France. It seems almost incredible 
that any Englishman should now be 
found willing to suggest that we should 
close this glorious episode in our im- 
perial history and in our relations with 
our nearest neighbor by putting an 
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extra tax on French wines in order to 
give a preference to Australian vintages. 

Take Italy. She came into the war 
after much hesitation, after much per- 
suasion. We wanted her assistance; 
she wanted to be liberated from the 
dominance of her Teutonic neighbors 
and to recover for her flag territories 
peopled by her children. A fair bar- 
gain was made, and much energy has 
since been expended both in England 
and in Italy in considering how to 
promote trade between the two coun- 
tries. Are we now to go back upon 
what has been done or planned and 
tell the Italians that we mean to treat 
the British Empire as a commercial 
Holy of Holies to which they are only 
to be admitted after payment of more 
or less extortionate fees to the guar- 
dians of the temple? 

Lastly, take Belgium. Of all the 
countries engaged in the present war 
Belgium would be awarded the highest 
place by any Court of Honor. When 
the issue was placed before her she did 
not hesitate a single day. Threatened 
by overwhelming military force she 
boldly faced the calamity of war to 
preserve her national honor and to 
discharge her international duty. She 
has paid a terrific price. For more 
than four years she has lain under the 
heel of a ruthless enemy. Her priceless 
monuments of a glorious past have 
been wantonly destroyed; her factories 
have been gutted; the private homes 
of her people have been pillaged and 
defiled; hundreds of her citizens have 
been executed for the crime of loyalty 
to the Belgian flag; thousands have 
only been kept from starvation by 
doles of food from Great Britain and 
the United States. Even if the war 
ended to-day many long years must 
elapse before the Belgian people by 
persistent industry could recover their 
old prosperity. And it is proposed by 
British preferentialists that while this 
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hard struggle is in progress Belgian 
commerce should be penalized in 
British markets. 

The above considerations ought to 
have some weight with a nation which 
loves fair play, even if the economic 
issues involved were from the practical 
point of view insignificant. They are 
of immense practical importance. The 


‘British Empire comprises a far greater 


portion of the earth’s surface than is 
included under any other single flag. 
Even Russia, with all her immensé 
Asiatic territories, only possessed, ac 
cording to the figures of 1912, 7,889,000 
square miles as compared with 11,375,- 
000 under the British flag.* The figures 
of the same year show the area of the 
United States to be just one quarter 
that of the British Empire, and the 
population to be less than one quarter. 
These are pre-war figures. Since the 
war began Great Britain has enor- 
mously expanded her territorial pos- 
sessions. Cyprus has been definitely 
annexed, and by the declaration of a 
British Protectorate over Egypt and 
her dependencies an extensive territory 
of great actual—and even greater 
potential — value, stretching from the 
Mediterranean almost to the Equator, 
has been effectively added to the 
British Empire. In addition we shall 
certainly annex when the war ends a 
considerable portion of German West 
Africa, the whole of German South- 
west, and possibly the whole of Ger- 
man East Africa. The last-mentioned 
region is alone three times the size 
of the United Kingdom; it contains 
splendid harbors and great natural 
wealth. In the Pacific we have already 
in substance annexed to the Empire 
Samoa and German New Guinea. 
Thus after the war the British Em- 
pire will occupy an even more pre- 
dominant position both as regards 
territory and as regards population 
* Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 
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than before the war. It will include a 
very large proportion of the habitable 
globe, comprising some of the richest 
lands that the world contains. Within 
this great area several of the materials 
that man requires for his wants are 
exclusively found; other essential ma- 
terials are found within that area in 
greater abundance than elsewhere.* 
The population in round figures will 
not be less than 440,000,000. Is it 
seriously proposed to shut off this 
gigantic area, this immense population, 
from the rest of the world by erecting 
a barbed wire fence of commercial 
restriction to impede trade with other 
countries? Only the most urgent neces- 
sity could justify such an anti-social 
policy towards the rest of mankind. 
Where is that necessity? 

It has been shown above that the 
policy of imperial preference, so far 
from being wanted as an instrument of 
protection against German commercial 
penetration directly conflicts with that 
requirement. Equally is the policy of 
preference unwanted as a means of 
securing England’s food supplies in 
time of war. Not only would imperial 
preference fail to assist us in the essen- 
tial task of safeguarding our food sup- 
plies, but it would distinctly hinder 
us. The development of submarine 
warfare has proved that we can no 
longer rely upon our naval supremacy 
to secure the safe arrival of supplies of 
food from the ends of the earth. There- 
fore to diminish the risk of being 
starved into surrender, two courses 
of action are required: first, we must 
try to increase the proportion of our 
total food supply produced in our own 
islands; secondly, we must aim at 
drawing the balance of our food supply 
from near countries rather than from 
distant countries, so as to economize 
‘our imperiled tonnage. Any attempt 


*See Final Report of Dominions Royal Com- 
mission (Cd. 8462), pages 67 to 69. 
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to stimulate the supply of food to 
Great Britain from distant British 
possessions conflicts with both these 
requirements. If the British farmer is 
to be encouraged by fiscal measures 
to grow more food he must be protected 
against the colonial as well as against 
the foreign producer. British farming 
profits can be beaten down just as 
easily by wheat from Canada as by 
wheat from the Argentine. 

But whatever we do to protect Brit- 
ish or Irish farmers from external 
competition we cannot hope to feed 
the present population of the United 
Kingdom out of the soil of these is- 
lands; nor can we safely risk the un- 
certainties of our climate. During the 
Napoleonic wars our population was 
relatively so small that it could be 
fed in a normal year upon food grown 
upon our own soil, but when the 
harvest failed the price of wheat 
leaped up to starvation point. If we 
were now to attempt to make ourselves 
entirely dependent upon home-grown 
food, a bad harvest would be a’ far 
worse calamity to the nation than the 
most vigorous submarine warfare. We 
must import some of our food from 
abroad, but it is easier to import from 
Belgium, France, and Italy than from 
any trans-oceanic country; it is easier 
to import from the United States or 
Canada than from the Argentine or 
South Africa; and the tonnage diffi- 
culty would affect us most of all if we 
relied upon importations from the 
Antipodes. 

We have had experience of this last 
fact during the present war. - At a 
critical period of the war Mr. Hughes, 
ix his capacity of premier of the 
Australasian Commonwealth, put pres- 
sure upon our government to buy the 
Australian wheat which his govern- 
ment had already purchased from the 
growers at high prices. He hinted that 
if the British Government did not help 
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him out of his speculation he would 
sell his wheat elsewhere. He did in fact 
sell some wheat to Spain, and actually 
used requisitioned British ships to con- 
vey this wheat to Spanish ports. For 
the sake of the unity of the Empire the 
home Government assented to his, 
terms, and 14,000,000 quarters of 
wheat were purchased direct from the 
Australian Government for £26,000,- 
000,* subject to the condition that the 
British Government should fetch it 
from Australia. But we had no ships 
that we could spare to make the long 
double voyage, so the wheat was left 
to be stored in Australia, under a 
guaranty as to quality, which expired 
in December, 1917.. The Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditure report that ‘the 
storage is not satisfactory.’ 

So far, then, as the security of our 
food supply is concerned there is no 
case for the policy of imperial prefer- 
ence. Similar considerations apply to 
the question of raw materials. The 
security of our manufacturing indus- 
tries cannot be increased, it will be 
diminished, by trade restrictions in- 
tended to compel our manufacturers 
to draw their supplies from distant 
British possessions rather than from 
comparatively near foreign countries. 

It may, however, be argued that we 
never know when these foreign coun- 
tries may not be at war with us. That 
is surely an awkward argument to 
employ at a moment when most of 
the principal nations of the world are 
fighting side by side with us for the 
avowed purpose of crushing a disturber 
of the world’s peace, and of establish- 
ing, if it be possible, conditions of 
international life which will render 
future wars impossible. We can hardly 
expect our Allies to trust us if we set 
out by expressing such profound dis- 
trust of them. Moreover, the policy 


* _—— of the Select Committee on National 
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which it is proposed to pursue as a 
means of guarding against the danger 
of future war with our present Allies 
in itself tends to bring that danger 
nearer. If we are to start forthwith 
economic hostilities against our present 
Allies lest they in some remote future 
should be at war with us, we neces- 
sarily destroy that feeling of friendly 
confidence which is the best of all 
securities against war. 

Thus neither for the purpose of 
securing ourselves against German 
commercial penetration nor for the 
purpose of safeguarding our supplies 
of food and raw materials in time of 
war is imperial preference desirable. It 
would be a hindrance instead of a help. 

Is there any other purpose so impor- 
tant as to justify us in attempting by 
fiscal devices to segregate the British 
Empire from the rest of the world? | 
Some years ago British preferentialists 
would have replied that preferential 
tariffs were necessary to bind the Em- 
pire together. They would hardly 
repeat that insult now. The Anzacs 
who fought and died at Gallipoli did 
not leave their homes and abandon 
their business prospects for the sake of 
a schedule of tariff preferences. Yet 
for years on countless platforms in 
this country the spokesmen of the 
Tariff Reform Party have asserted 
that unless Great Britain abandoned 
her policy of free imports and estab- 
lished a protectionist tariff with prefer- 
ence for the colonies, the loyalty of the 
Dominions would disappear. There 
was never the slightest justification 
for that statement. 

Those who wish to study in detail 
the genesis and development of what 
he rightly calls the ‘Preferential Delu- 
sion’ should read Senator Pulsford’s 
book on Commerce, and the Empire. 
Senator Pulsford is not what political . 
disputants in this country would call a 
‘Cobdenite Little-Englander’; he is an 
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Australian, and, like the writer of the 
present article, a strong imperialist. 
In the book referred to he relates how 
the idea of intercolonial preferences 
was raised at the Ottawa Conference 
in 1894 between representatives of 
Canada, of the five Australian colonies, 
of New Zealand, and of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The prime purpose of 
that conference was to secure improved 
commercial arrangements, including 
improved cable facilities, between the 
separate colonies there represented. A 
resolution was however carried after 
considerable opposition by five votes 
to three recording the belief of the 
conference ‘in the advisability of a 
customs arrangement between Great 
Britain and her colonies by which 
trade within the Empire may be placed 
on a more favorable footing than that 
which is carried on in foreign coun- 
tries.’* Simultaneously, another reso- 
lution was carried by a unanimous 
vote in favor of the establishment of a 
customs preference between the colonies 
themselves. It might fairly be assumed 
that as the latter resolution was car- 
ried unanimously, and as action upon 
it was entirely within the competence 
of the colonies represented, such action 
would have been taken without delay. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has 
since elapsed and no general agree- 
ment has been reached. Instead, the 
discussions which have taken -place 
have demonstrated the impossibility of 
common action between colonies ap- 
proaching the problem of trade from 
divergent protectionist views. Take, 
for example, a debate in the Common- 
wealth Parliament in December, 1911. 
Sir William Lyne, formerly Minister 
for Trade and Customs, there related 
how he had met Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in London with the object of arranging 
a reciprocal tariff between Canada and 
Australia. 
* Pulsford, page 122. 
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He gave me a list of what he desired that 
we should admit free. It comprised all 
the machinery manufactured in Canada 
by the Massey-Harris Company, the In- 
ternational Harvester people, and other 
Canadian firms. These were the articles 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier wanted us to 
allow to be dumped here, to the detriment 


* of our own manufacturers. I submitted my 


list of what we could admit, but he would 
have nothing to do with it. The whole 
kernel of their request was that we should 
allow their machinery to be admitted free 
to compete with our own people. It was 
impossible to get any reciprocal trade 
arrangement under those conditions, and 
that is what is wrong now.* 


This failure of the two great pro- 
tectionist Dominions to agree on a 
reciprocal tariff shows that ‘Little- 
England Cobdenism’ is not the only 
barrier in the way of a system of 
imperial preferences. 

The fundamental difficulty lies in 
this— that while the advocates of 
preference profess that their object 
is to link the Empire together by 
means of inter-imperial trade, their 
actual proposals are based on a desire 
for domestic protection. These two 
objects are essentially opposed to one 
another, and no trick of words can 
make them one. On a protectionist 
basis a bona fide imperial preference is 
impossible. For the protectionist theory 
asserts that the people of any given 
area are injured by the free importa- 
tion of competing products from other 
areas. Therefore England must shut 
out colonial corn and meat and butter 
and the colonies must shut out Eng- 
lish manufactures. After this has been 
done it is a matter of indifference 
whether a further duty for form’s 
sake is imposed upon corresponding 
goods coming from foreign countries. 
* Pulsford, page 138. 

y Mr. Pulsford (pages 141 to 146) 
shows that Mr. Richard Jebb in his book on 
ll te oa in 1885 sociurocal waue peer ein 
were made by New Zealand with South Australia 


and with Canada.’ Such agreements were in- 
deed proposed, but were rejected. 
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This was clearly seen by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In his address to the colonial 
premiers in 1902 he frankly expressed 
his disappointment with the results 
of the Canadian preferential tariff 
established by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1897, and said: ‘So long as a preferen- 
tial tariff, even a munificent preference, 
is still sufficiently protective to exclude 
us altogether, or nearly so, from your 
markets it is no satisfaction to us that 
you have imposed even greater dis- 
ability upon the same goods if they 
come from foreign markets. __ 

’ To that argument there is no answer. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal then was, as 
his speeches at the time clearly showed, 
the establishment of free trade, or 
approximate free trade, within the 
Empire with more or less _ hostile 
tariffs against the rest of the world. 
If we accept the theory that nationality 
and commerce go hand in hand, as 
Mr. Chamberlain did, his ideal was 
intelligible and defensible. It, however, 
necessarily provoked opposition, not 
only from colonial protectionists who 
wanted protection against Great Brit- 
ain, but also from English and Scot- 
tish free traders, who held that the 
commercial prosperity of the United 
Kingdom is largely dependent upon 
the policy of free imports. From the 
political point of view the latter was 
the opposition with which Mr. Cham- 
berlain had immediately to deal, and 
therefore he had to appeal for the 
electoral support of English, Scottish, 
and Irish voters who wanted protec- 
tion for their own industries. But in 
making that appeal he was compelled 
to abandon the free trade basis which 
alone made his policy desirable from 
the imperial point of view. His suc- 
cessors found themselves in the same 
position, with the result that in the 
United Kingdom to-day the only advo- 
cates of imperial preference are pro- 
tectionists, and on the protectionist 


basis, as Mr. Chamberlain so clearly 
pointed out in 1902, preference is 
valueless. 

It may be added that if the nature 
of the principal industries of the 
mother country and of the overseas 
Dominions: and possessions be com- 
pared, it will be seen that the oppor- 
tunities for agreement in detail, even 
if there were an agreement in principle, 
are very small. For Great Britain 
owing to her abundant coal supply, to 
her insular position, and her good har- 
bors, depends for the maintenance of 
her crowded population primarily upon 
manufacturing and shipping; the over- 
seas portions of the Empire with their 
wealth of undeveloped territory de- 
pend mainly upon the extraction of 
raw materials and the production of 
food. Thus it is to the commercial 
interest of the mother country to buy 
food and raw materials as cheaply as 
possible, and it is to the interest of the 
overseas territories to sell these com- 
modities as dearly .as possible. The 
only effective preference that Great 
Britain can give to the colonies is by 
taxing food and raw materials imported 
from foreign countries; but no one in 
this country- has yet ventured to 
advocate openly a tax on the raw ma- 
terials of British industries, and the 
British Cabinet, in recently announc- 
ing its conversion to a policy of im- 
perial preference, expressly stated that 
there must be no tax on food. Recip- 
rocally the colonies could undoubtedly 
benefit Great Britain by export duties 
on food and raw materials intended for 
foreign countries, but this would 
clearly restrict the market for these 
colonial products and so diminish the 
price. The self-governing Dominions 
have shown not the slightest inclina- 
tion to deprive themselves of the 
liberty of selling their most important 
products on favorable terms to foreign 
purchasers. They are equally deter- 
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mined not to allow their nascent manu- 
factures to be undercut by the free 
importation of manufactured goods 
from the mother country. 

Thus neither at home nor in the 
Dominions are we a step nearer to the 
policy of imperial preference as orig- 
inally laid down by its most promi- 
nent advocate in this country. It is 
therefore well to ask whether the 
primary postulate on which the whole 
policy rests — the assertion that Em- 
pire and commerce are one — can be 
upheld.* This question is most ably 
dealt with by a Canadian writer, Mr. 
Andrew Macphail, in a book of essays 
published in 1909. Mr. Macphail chal- 
lenges the whole proposition that trade 
is a bond of Empire. He writes: 


The worst enemy of Canada is the man 
who declares that if we are permitted to 
trade with the United States or with 
Germany we shall become Americans or 
Germans. The worst enemy of the Em- 
pire is the ‘Imperialist’ who declares that 
unless Englishmen tax themselves for our 
benefit we shall prepare some sudden 
stroke of treachery. 


He caustically adds: 


An Empire based upon preference is at 
the mercy of every country which chooses 
to offer a better rate. If a 5 per cent pref- 
erence will purchase a 5 per cent loyalty 
towards England, how much loyalty will 
a 10 per cent preference with the United 
States purchase? 


He goes on to say boldly that an 
Empire which can only be held to- 
gether by tariff preferences is not 
worth dying for; it might as well fall 
apart. Englishmen would do well to 
remember that the great Empire which 
their fathers had built up in the 
eighteenth century was founded on 
tariff preferences and it broke asunder.} 
From the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


* In his Essays on Politics (page 41), Mr. Mac- 
phail states that in a speech delivered on June 10, 
1896, Mr. Chamberlain said ‘Empire is Commerce.’ 

t+. This subject was dealt with at some length 
in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1917. 
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tury onwards the British Empire has 
been founded on fiscal freedom, and it 
is mightier and more united than any 
Empire that the world has ever known 
before. 

There are people who talk loosely 
about a ‘self-contained’ Empire. They 
never seem to trouble to look at a map. 
Geography is an essential factor in 
trade. Is Australia, situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, to be debarred from 
trading with countries bordering that 
ocean if they are under a foreign flag? 
Is New Zealand to be compelled to 
abandon her export business to th 
United States, which in 1913 was 
worth fifty per cent more than: her 
export trade to Canada? In the same 
way it may be asked whether we 
are to compel the Canadians of the 
western provinces to send their prod- 
uce eastwards many thousand miles 
to the United Kingdom when there is 
an excellent market for it a few 
hundred miles or even a few score of 
miles southwards, across the American 
frontier. 

The attempt to make our far-flung 
Empire a self-contained commercial 
unit is indeed a geographical absurdity. 
Equally absurd from a totally different 
point of view is the self-containment 
delusion when applied to a small na- 
tional unit such as the United King- 
dom. If England were to cut off her 
external trade in order to satisfy the 
protectionist ideal of self-containment 
she would cease to be an imperial 
power. It is quite true that a nation 
whether small or large must protect 
itself against such dangers as those 
represented by the German policy of 
commercial penetration. But it does 
not in the least follow that for this 
purpose it ought to adopt a general 
policy of protective duties. The ex- 
perience of France and Italy and Rus- 
sia before the war demonstrated the 
futility of protective tariffs as a safe- 
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guard against German penetration. 
Australia herself is an equally striking 
example of the failure of a protective 
tariff to prevent German penetration, 
for the Germans before the war had 
obtained control over some of the 
most important raw materials that 
Australia produces. The German dan- 
ger is a specific problem which must 
be dealt with by measures specifically 
framed to meet it; those measures will 
certainly require the codperation of 
other countries, and that codperation 
will be unattainable if we embark on a 
general policy of protection against the 
rest of the world. Equally is it impor- 
tant to secure the coéperation of our 
Allies in taking such economic meas- 
ures after the war as may be requisite 
in order to inflict upon Germany ade- 
quate punishment for the crimes she 
has committed. That these measures 
may involve economic loss to our- 
selves and our Allies by shutting out 
the possibility of profitable trade with 
our present enemies is more than 
probable. But this is a matter in 
which our duty to posterity far out- 
weighs any question of immediate 
profit. It were better to remain poor 
for many decades rather than permit 
Germany to go unpunished. 

But above all things let us not, 
while condemning Germany’s crimes, 
imitate the policy which was the 
ultimate incentive to those crimes. 
The conception of national loyalty, 
whether limited to a little island or 
extended to a great Empire, is on a 
totally different moral plane to con- 
siderations of commercial profit. For 

The Edinburgh Review 
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trade has no feelings. Men will give 
their lives for their country, but in 
business they will rarely forego the 
chance of a profitable bargain even 
with a private enemy or with the hated 
foreigner. That is the ultimate reason 
why it is better — except where con- 
siderations of national security super- 
vene — to keep nationality and com- 
merce altogether distinct. Loyalty to 
one’s country is a moral duty to be- 
discharged if necessary at the cost of 
life itself; success in commerce is a 
business propostion best to be attained 
by business methods. On this theme 
the present writer may perhaps be 
excused for venturing to quote words 
written by himself at a time when they 
were more in the nature of a prophecy 
than if they had been first written 
to-day, when the whole Empire is 
fighting as one nation for one ideal. 
In the year 1896 I wrote for the Daily 
Graphic a series of articles in reply to 
a book, much talked of at the time, 
which professed to prove that England 
was tottering to her downfall, mainly 
for lack of a protective tariff. The 
articles necessarily touched on the 
question of imperial preference, and 
concluded with these words: 

As for the closer union between our 
Colonists and ourselves, it will hardly be 
promoted by asking them to sacrifice their 
commercial freedom to increase the profits 
of our manufacturers, nor by taxing our 
food to please their farmers. It is indeed a 
sign of little faith even to look for a new 
bond of empire in an arrangement of 
tariffs. The tie that binds our Colonists to 
us will not be found in any ledger account 
nor is ink the fluid in which that greater 
Act of Union is writ. g 
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A CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


Wauat exactly is meant by the ex- 
pression freedom of the seas? So far 
as we know, it was invented by Ger- 
many, which circumstance sufficiently 
proves there is something wrong about 
it. Mr. Gibson Bowles, speaking at 
the meeting held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, to discuss the subject, said that 
the German idea of the freedom of the 
seas was that Germany should domi- 
nate the sea and that Great Britain 
should give up Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hongkong, and the Falkland Islands, 
to begin with. Admiral Lord Beres- 
ford observed that so far the German 
freedom of the seas had resulted in the 
sinking of millions of tons of shipping 
and the murder of thousands of inno- 
cent seamen. It was doubtless with 
the intention of making these atroci- 
ties impossible in the future that 
President Wilson included the freedom 
of the seas among his Fourteen Points. 
But until we know what interpretation 
the President gives of his proposal we 
cannot profitably discuss it. America, 
like Great Britain, is a maritime na- 
tion; after the war she will be stronger 
at sea than ever before; and it is our 
sincere hope that America and Eng- 
land will combine to keep the peace of 
the world. Together they can control 
all sea communications; and the pres- 
ent condition of Central Europe, as 
compared with the condition of the 
Allies, may serve to illustrate one 
aspect of the exercise of maritime 
power, the closing of the sea to enemy 
supplies, and by the same process 
keeping it open to the supplies of the 
nations controlling the trade routes. 
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That process consists in capturing 
enemy ships and in confiscating goods 
destined for the enemy carried in 
neutral vessels. Equivalent methods 
are, of course, employed in land war, 
and the proposal to abandon the right 
of search, the right of capturing enemy 
vessels, and the right to confiscate 
enemy property is equivalent to de- 
manding that enemy trains laden with 
enemy goods and neutral trains laden 
with enemy goods should be allowed 
to pass everywhere. 

In the old wars the pressure applied 
by the British navy was so disagreeable 
to the Continental nations that they 
joined together on more than one oc- 
casion to compel Great Britain to 
surrender her maritime rights. These 
rights were and are common to all na- 
tions; but because this country is an 
island, with oversea possessions, they 
were so exercised as to control sea 
communications. Great Britain fought 
more than one war to maintain her 
maritime rights, for the simple reason 
that her existence depended upon their 
maintenance in their full integrity. 
It was reserved for the Asquith Gov- 
ernment to offer to surrender them 
and actually to prepare a treaty au- 
thorizing their surrender. Perhaps Mr. 
Asquith, who is understood to be 
lecturing in Scotland on the League of 
Nations, will condescend to explain 
his policy, incidentally explaining at 
the same time why he refused to en- 
force the blockade of Germany? Since 
the happy dispatch of the Asquith 
Government, the British navy has in 
practice resumed the whole of the mari- 
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time rights of Great Britain. Had the 
Asquith policy prevailed, the armies of 
the Allies could never have won the 
war. Power to control sea communi- 
cations is the foundation of national 
security, the essential condition of 
success in war, the surest guarantee 
of peace, and the force upon which 
depends the existence of the Empire. 
The betrayals of The Hague Confer- 
ences were inspired by the theory that 
agreements concluded in time of peace 
would be observed by all parties thereto 
in time of war, irrespective of military 
exigencies. That amiable folly ignored 
the fact that war in its very nature 
obliterates all conventions affecting 
military exigencies, and cancels the 
power to enforce the penalty for their 
infringement. The law of self-preserva- 
tion overrides all. Germany proceeds 
upon the principle that moral and hu- 
mane obligations are also effaced; she 
gambled upon escaping punishment by 
winning; and the loser pays. But that 
consideration does not affect treaties 
regulating the conduct of war. If our 
appalling experiences have not taught 
us the suicidal insanity of trusting to 
aught save our armed strength, weshall 
deserve the disaster and utter ruin 
from which the seamen and the soldiers 
have saved us. 

There are, in the British view, two 
kinds of freedom of the seas. One is 
the freedom of the seas in time of peace. 
That has been achieved during a cen- 
tury of endeavor and toil by the navy 
of Great Britain, which made of it a 

The Morning Post 
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free gift to all other nations of the 
world. The Royal navy, since the 
year 1804 — as soon, in fact, as it could 
spare time from fighting — explored, - 
surveyed, and charted all coasts and 
seas and issued the charts to the mari- 
ners of the whole world. The navy 
put down piracy, suppressed the slave 
trade, brought help and succor to those 
in distress, and enforced law and order 
in every corner of His Majesty’s Do- 
minions. When the war came the British 
navy stood between European civiliza- 
tion and the most furious onslaught of 
barbarism the world has ever known, 
and at the same time prevented the 
German from attacking the United 
States. The achievement was made 
possible solely by the exercise of those 
maritime rights which it is now pro- 
posed we should renounce. And the 
proposal comes first of all from the pi- 
rate nation, whose crimes have polluted 
the seas, and which for generations 
(treaties or no treaties) will be held as 
the outlaw of the sea. The short an- 
swer is, Never. We have not fought at 
sea for five hundred years, nor won the 
greatest fight of all, for nothing. In 
time of peace the seas are open to all in- 
nocent voyagers. In time of war they 
are shut to the enemy until he defeats 
the British navy. We believe that the 
peoples of the Empire will suffer no 
tampering with their sea rights and sea 
supremacy; and we would say to them, 
Look well to your politicians, for those 
who tried to betray you before will try 


again. 
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A LIBERAL VIEW 


WHEN the time arrives for present- 
ing to Germany the final terms of peace 
for her acceptance or rejection, it will 
be of the utmost importance that all 
the Associated Powers should speak 
with one voice. To this end it is essen- 
tial that each Power should frankly 
state its own point of view wherever 
that, either in substance or in fact, dif- 
fers from views expressed by other 
members of the great partnership. In 
the affairs of nations, as of individuals, 
frankness combined with courtesy is an 
essential element of good fellowship. 
For this reason it is most desirable that 
the newspaper press and the public 
men of Great Britain should make clear 
without delay that in no circumstances 
can an island Power, which is also the 
centre of a sea-linked Empire, consent 
to what is called ‘the freedom of the 
seas’ if that term carries the meaning 
which has usually been attached to it 
in this country. One of President Wil- 
son’s often-quoted conditions of peace 
reads as follows: 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas outside territorial waters alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 


It may well be that President Wilson 
reads some meaning into the phrase 
which is quite different from ours. All 
we want to do is to state what the Brit- 
ish people most firmly hold and believe 
on this vital matter of naval security. 
Englishmen, by the essential conditions 
of their national life, are compelled to 
keep the problem of sea-power ever in 
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their minds, and they cannot permit 
this question to be even for a moment 
fergotten by their own statesmen. 
Happily, there is no reason to believe 
that it has been forgotten by any re- 
sponsible person. As far back as 1916 
Mr. Balfour dealt with this critical 
phrase ‘the freedom of the seas’ in an 
interview given to the American press. 
He here clearly shows how the posses- 
sion of sea-power is essential to Great 
Britain for her own defense, and he fur- 
ther shows how in practice she has used 
the power not for herself alone but for 
the liberty of the world. From the end- 
ing of the Napoleonic wars far on into 
the nineteenth century Great Britain 
was without a rival upon the sea. ‘ Dur- 
ing this period,’ writes Mr. Balfour, 
‘Belgium became a State, Greece se- 
cured her independence, the unity of 
Italy was achieved, the South Ameri- 
can Republics were established, and 
the Monroe Doctrine came into being.’ 
Such a record of events during the 
period when British sea-power was ab- 
solute and unchallenged is a sufficient 
proof that we recognized the obliga- 
tions of honor which the possession of 
power imposed upon us. It is impor- 
tant to add that as a corollary to our 
sea-power we steadily refused to build 
up great land armies. We took the risk 
of being in a position of inferiority upon 
land because we relied upon our superi- 
ority at sea. We are therefore entitled 
to the credit of having done nothing 
during the long period of our unques- 
tioned naval supremacy to encourage 
the growth of militarism, the special 
evil which President Wilson has nobly 
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set himself to root out of the world. 
More than this, as long as our naval 
supremacy remained unchallenged, we 
did not trouble ourselves to emphasize 
it. There was on our part no constant 
rattling of the sword, no wanton multi- 
plication of battleships. We were con- 
tent to remain moderately strong until 
Germany decided to challenge our 
strength. Then we set to work to make 
the balance of power in our favor 
indisputable. 

This recital of facts is necessary be- 
cause until the present war not many 
Americans took any keen interest in 
European politics. The average Ameri- 
can had no exact perception of what 
British sea-power meant. Undoubt- 


edly American trade did suffer from 
British sea-power during the Napole- 
onic Wars, just as the trade of neutral 
Powers has in some respects suffered 
during the present war. It may be also 


that cases of abuse occurred, especially 
in view of the difficulty experienced by 
our naval officers in distinguishing be- 
tween American citizens and British 
subjects who wished to desert. That 
these past events should have bred in 
the American people a dislike of sea- 
power, and that this dislike should 
have rendered the phrase ‘the freedom 
of the seas’ popular as a_ political 
motto, is natural enough, but no great 
nation which sets out to seek justice 
can allow itself to be guided by a 
phrase capable of both misinterpreta- 
tion and misapplication. 

Let us see then what would be the 
consequences of the ‘freedom of the 
seas’ that we have always repudiated. 
President Wilson demands ‘absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas 
outside territorial waters alike in peace 
and in war.’ Now, in peace there al- 
ready is absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion. Therefore what President Wilson 
must mean is ‘in war as well as in 
peace.” That is the real issue. The 
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President of the United States appar- 
ently proposes that when two nations 
are at war, they shall only fight on 
land, or within their own territorial 
waters. No reason is advanced for this 
limitation of the area of warfare. War 
at sea is in no respect more cruel than 
war on land: in some respects it is less 
cruel. The idea underlying this pro- 
posal is that the seas outside territorial 
waters are the common possession of 
the whole world, and what is common 
to all should not be used as a battle- 
field by some. That is certainly an at- 
tractive idea, but will it bear examina- 
tion? The sea is not merely a vacant 
space: it is also a highway. The effect 
of President Wilson’s proposal, strictly 
interpreted, would be that a belliger- 
ent could use the sea as a safe highway 
for his troops up to the three-mile line 
which is the boundary of territorial 


-waters. The Germans, for example, 


would be at liberty to organize a gigan- 
tic fleet of transports loaded with men 
and munitions, and these transports 
might move up and down the coasts of 
England and Scotland seeking a safe 
landing-place, and as long as they kept 
outside the three-mile limit they would 
be immune from attack. Merely to set 
forth such a proposition is sufficient to 
condemn it in the minds of islanders 
who know, whether from history or 
from island instinct, that their long 
freedom from invasion is due to the 
fact that their fleets have ever been 
ready in war to hunt down the enemy 
upon the high seas and beat him back 
to his own coastline. To expect Great 
Britain to look on with her arms folded 
while enemy transports were bearing 
down upon her coasts is to ask a great 
nation to commit suicide. 

Nor is ‘freedom of the seas’ in the 
sense in which we understand it de- 
fensible even from a purely American 
point of view. To take an illustration 
given by Mr. Balfour in the pamphlet 
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already referred to. Suppose that Ger- 
many decided to challenge America’s 
Monroe Doctrine in Brazil. According 
to the literal meaning of President Wil- 
son’s proposal, the Germans would be 
free to send their ships loaded with sol- 
diers and guns and all the necessaries 
of land warfare right across the Atlan- 
tic, and the American navy would not 
be allowed to interfere until these ships 
were within three miles of the Brazilian 
coast. In practice it would mean that 
the fighting would be postponed till 
after the Germans had landed, and 
therefore the United States, if she 
wished to give effective help to the 
Brazilians, would have to organize a 
large army and convey it to Brazil. As 
Mr. Balfour well says, ‘not along this 
path are peace and liberiy to be ob- 
tained. To paralyze naval power and 
leave military power uncontrolled is 
surely the worst injury which inter- 
national law can inflict upon mankind.’ 

Very likely when President Wilson 
laid down his proposition he was not 
thinking of warships or of transports, 
but only of peaceful merchantmen. On 
that basis his proposal might be feasible 
if we could agree on what is meant by 
the word ‘peaceful,’ But we think that 
is impossible. Clearly the conveyance 
of munitions of war to an enemy is not 
a peaceful act, even if the vessel con- 
veying the munitions is flying a neutral 
flag, and conveying in addition harm- 
less cargo and non-combatant passen- 
gers. The old law of the sea rightly 
permits in such a case the capture of 
the vessel, to be followed by the con- 
demnation of ship or cargo or both, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case as proved before a Prize Court. 
That is an absolutely humane method 
of warfare, and so far as it diminishes 
the munitions reaching one or the other 
of the belligerents it reduces the sum 
total of human suffering. But if ships 
are to be prevented from carrying mu- 
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nitions of war to one of the belligerents, 
it is necessary that the naval forces of . 
the opposing Power should have the 
right to examine all ships about whose 
cargo any suspicion arises, and to this 
extent the freedom of the seas must be 
restricted for all ships in time of war. 
The definition of munitions of war 
must be a very wide one. To keep an 
army in the field supplied with food is 
as important as to keep it supplied 
with cartridges and shells. If it is legiti- 
mate to bomb the enemy’s supply 
trains, why should it be illegitimate to 
capture his supply ships? Nor, in prac- 
tice, is it possible to draw a distinction 
between goods destined for the fighting 
man and food destined for civilians. 
That distinction has never been at- 
tempted in the case of beleaguered 
cities, and if a seaport town were in- 
vested by land by an enemy who also 
had command of the sea no one would 
dream of expecting the besieger to 
permit supplies to be carried through 
to the city by water while forbidding 
their passage by land. Exactly the 
same argument applies to a beleaguer- 
ed country. Railway and road transit 
is interrupted in war as a matter of 
course; why not also sea transit? 
These questions are sufficient to 
show that in practice it is impossible 
to have the same freedom of the seas 
in war as in peace, for human nature 
rebels against the unfairness that 
would ensue. The plausible theory 
above referred to, that the sea being 
common to all should not be a battle- 
ground for some, fails the moment that 
it is tested by practical considerations. 
But we may go further, and ask wheth- 
er this theory is sound even in the high- 
est realms of ethics. No doubt it is 
profitable for neutral nations to be able 
to carry on their trade in comfort and 
security while other members of the 
human family are killing one another 
with every instrument that science can 
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devise and skill fashion. But is there 
anything ideal or anything that makes 
for peace in such an organization of the 
world’s society? Surely it is better that 
neutrals should feel some small part of 
the pinch of war so that they may have 
a direct motive for using all their influ- 
ence on the side of peace. What neu- 
trals as well as belligerents are entitled 
to demand is that the operations of 
war shall be carried on in accordance 
with the established principles of inter- 
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national law, and in order to secure 
this end it is rapidly becoming agreed 
that all peace-loving nations should 
combine to create some international 
organization possessing both the will 
and the power to enforce the law. Until 
the ‘new order’ has changed all the 
present conditions it is impossible for 
Great Britain on any consideration to 
surrender those attributes of sea-power 
which are essential to her safety and 
to the safety of her Empire. 


THE MEANING OF ‘FREEDOM OF THE SEAS’ 


A RADICAL VIEW 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL note has declared 
that none of the Allied Governments 
accept the ‘freedom of the seas’ in 
the sense in which Germany interprets 
that phrase, whatever that may be. 
It is more important to discover 
whether they accept the words in the 


sense in which President Wilson under- 


stands them. President Wilson has not 
yet been at pains to expand his famous 
formula, and it is possible that our 
ministers scarcely realize its place in 
the whole fabric of ideas which makes 
the conception of a League of Nations. 
The consequences of divergent views 
in this matter may be serious. America 
is very much in earnest over her sea 
policy. The enemy, who has asked for 
peace on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points, and agreed on that basis to 
evacuate the occupied territories and 
surrender his ‘pawns,’ will certainly 
ask whether the actual lines of the 
settlement in its naval, colonial, and 
economic chapters are in agreement 


with Mr. Wilson’s charter. But we 
cannot accept all the ‘points’ which 
tell against Germany, while rejecting 
the one or two points which assure her 
people a tolerable future. We are not 
sure that Mr. Wilson, from the stand- 
point of conciliating British opposition, 
chose the easiest wording for his naval 
‘point.’ It runs.as follows: 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 

seas outside territorial waters alike in peace 
and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international 
covenants. 
There is much virtue in this ‘excep- 
tion,’ but the unfamiliar reader may 
not at once realize how large its import 
is. Let us turn the doctrine round, ex- 
perimentally, the other way: 

The League of Nations will collectively 
use the rights of embargo and capture at 
sea for the enforcement of its covenants 
against any Power which violates them, 
but the right to interfere with innocent 
cargoes at sea is‘denied to a Power which 
wages war without the sanction of the 
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league. Absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas outside territorial waters is 
assured in peace. 


That paraphrase conveys, we think, 
the exact meaning and the whole mean- 
ing of Mr. Wilson’s points. If we are 
right in our interpretation, then the 
controversy can be narrowed to a sin- 
gle point. No one will dispute that the 
League of Nations must be prepared 
for the fullest exercise of sea-power 
against any disloyal and aggressive 
Power which violates its covenants. 
No one will dispute that the seas must 
be absolutely free in time of peace. 
What, then, is our position in regard to 
possible wars which may be under- 
taken by. ourselves or others without 
the approval of the league— wars 
which are not coercive actions by the 
whole league against an aggressor? 
There can be no final opinion on this 
question until the nature of the League 
of Nations itself, and the precise im- 
port of its covenants are known and 
defined. To us it seems that the settle- 
ment is being argued, chapter by chap- 
ter, with no reference whatever to this 
dominant organic principle. Our states- 
men are deciding Colonial questions, 
and also, it seems, naval questions, on 
the assumption that the world for 
which they are preparing is going to be 
the old world that we have known — 
the old world minus the military power 
of Germany. She is ‘knocked out,’ and 
our dominion over the seas and the 
tropics will be on that account a little 
more complete and secure than it was. 
There is no readiness as yet to face the 
fact that we also must adapt ourselves 
to the new order. If that remains our 
final view, we may make the painful 
discovery that the American Republic 
will in the future be only a little less 
critical of our Imperialism and our 
navalism than she now is of German 
militarism. Let us then attempt, even 
at the risk of some tedious detail, to 
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ascertain what are the cases in which 
our Government would claim, and Mr. 
Wilson’s formula would deny the full 
exercise of our unlimited sea-power. 
The suggested covenant of the league 
is now set out in various versions, all 
starting from the first fruitful draft of 
Lord Bryce’s Committee. Between the 
British, the American, the French So- 
cialist, and (so far as we know it) the 
Erzberger draft, there are only slight 
variations. All of them provide for the 
submission of all disputes to an inter- 
national authority, whether Court or 
Council of Conciliation. All of them 
prescribe that until this authority has 
given its decision, and (as some wisely 
add) for a definite time thereafter, all 
warlike acts must be suspended. Ob- 
viously, then, the Power which uses 
force and goes to war without observ- 
ing these conditions, has broken the 
covenant of the league, outlawed itself, 
and exposed itself to all the penalties 
of the league. It may be lawfully op- 
posed on sea or land by all the powers 
of the league, military, naval, and eco- 
nomic. The seas will be closed against 
it, and it will be lawful not only to cap- 
ture its ships and their cargoes, but to 
maintain an absolute embargo on all 
its trade. No one, of course, contem- 
plates that we can be the Power which 
tears up the covenant of the league. 
If we are involved at all, it will be by 
the action of our enemy. Here, then, 
there is no loss to our sea-power. We 
should use it to the utmost limit of 
humane action with the world’s full 
assent. There would be no protest from 
neutrals as in this war, and instead of 
feeling our way gradually, we should 
from the first day of hostilities exert 
the full rights of capture, blockade, 
and embargo. The organization of the 
league appears, so far, to be a mechan- 
ism which increases the odds in our 
favor — on the assumption, of course, 
which all of us make, that a violation of 
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the league’s covenant by any British 
Government is unthinkable. 

So far the application of Mr. Wil- 
son’s principle is simple. There are, 
however, other possible complications. 
Two Powers, neither of them ourselves, 
might both violate the covenant, and 
go to war disregarding it. In that case 
neither would have the right to capture 
enemy goods in neutral ships, mark 
off war zones on the high seas, or en- 
force embargoes. There we gain. As 
the world’s chief carriers we certainly 
do not wish to have our trade molested 
because two violent and faithless Pow- 
ers have both broken the general cove- 
nant. We now come, however, to a 
really puzzling uncertainty in the 
scheme. The process of arbitration 
takes its course: the verdict is pro- 
nounced and the close time for hostili- 
ties passes. The verdict is not accepted 
by one or both parties: public opinion 
breaks down: mediation fails, and hos- 
tilities result. How does Mr. Wilson’s 
principle apply here? On this difficulty 
the answers of the several schemes 
vary. Some (notably the French So- 
cialists and, we think, Herr Erzberger) 
hold that the league must always be 
prepared to enforce the award of its 
own Court or Council. Others dread 
that responsibility. Others, again (no- 
tably the British scheme), suggest a 
middle course — that in case of such a 
breakdown, if peace is endangered, the 
Supreme Council of the league must 
meet to determine what action, if any, 
it will take. That is a vague formula, 
but it has its merits. The dispute may 
be trivial, the award itself debatable, 
the risk of serious war negligible. In 
such cases there may be no need of 
action. On the other hand, if the mer- 
its of the case are clear, the injury sub- 
stantial, and war is really inevitable, 
then, if one disputant frankly accepts 
the award and the cther does not, we 
hold decidedly that the league must 
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act.At least it must in some way penal- 
ize the Power which defies the award. 
If Germany (let us say) after a dispute 
with (say) Portugal over an African 
question, were to refuse the award 
which Portugal accepts, and then de- 
clare war on Portugal, the league 
would break up unless it sharply dis- 
criminated against the aggressor. In 
sucha case it must at least close the seas 
tothe ea Power, refuse it the ex- 
ercise of the right of capture, and allow 
to the innocent Power and its friends 
the widest use of naval resources. 

Here we are interpreting a code as 
yet unwritten, and we make no pre- 
tense of divining Mr. Wilson’s thought. 
Our argument is for a recognition of his 
principle. The principle in itself is 
sound. The details have yet to be 
worked out. We should vote for a 
‘Second Reading,’ so to say, of this 
disputed Point II, and then prepare to ° 
amend it, if necessary, in committee. 
The general position we take to be this. 
Mr. Wilson has moved away from the 
traditional view of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Richard Cobden, that capture 
at sea and the blockade of an enemy’s 
coasts are uncivilized procedures. They 
are, on the contrary, necessary and 
justifiable procedures when they are 
used in the cause of civilization, with 
the sanction of civilization, against a 
Power which has violated the written 
charters and covenants of civilization. 
If that is true, however, it is equally 
true that in selfish wars, wars inaugu- 
rated by violent statecraft by egoist 
Powers for no common good, they im- 
pose a burden on innocent neutrals 
which is intolerable. To that general 
proposition we assent. Whd indeed 
would venture to deny it? The prob- 
lem is one of draftsmanship and pre- 
vision. We suspect that two such 
minds as Mr. Wilson and Lord Robert 
Cecil would reach agreement on the 
details in an afternoon’s talk. 








COMRADE HOHENZOLLERN SOLILOQUIZES 





BY OWEN SEAMAN 


1 was not born to be a common clown; 
I simply loathe this working blouse; 

This cap of Liberty, in lieu of crown, 
Goes ill with°my majestic brows, 

My eagle eye, my martial nose, 

And these Imperial moustachios. 


Ex-arbiter (just now) of War and Peace, 
I greatly miss my clanking sword; 

1 shrink from these culottes, without a crease, 
Which to my legs no chance afford; 

These sabots, too! — my pride demurs 

At being parted from my warrior spurs. 





But Max is very strong on this disguise; 
The need is heavy, he insists, 

For throwing dust in democratic eyes 
And heartening British pacifists; 

For gaining time in which to talk 

While we arrange to start again from balk. 


For, if the War’s objective is a world 
Made safe for democrats, and here 

We let the Flag of Freedom go unfurled, — 
Here in Potsdam, why, then ’t is clear 

The world will also have to be 

Made safe for our alleged democracy. 


Such talk (says Max) will split the Entente ranks, 
And, once a German peace is made, 

I can discard (says Max) these dismal pranks, 
This dull plebeian masquerade, 

And for the gear that fits a god 

Exchange these rags in which I look so odd. 


Punch 
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A FRENCH PORTRAIT OF COLONEL HOUSE 


BY PAUL-LOUIS HERVIER 


CotoneEt Hovsz is one of the curiosi- 
ties of our epoch. This man, who re- 
fuses all public offices, and obtains 
them for others, is at the same time a 
power in the land and a modest person. 
The‘ Gray Eminence’ of President Wil- 
son, he has been called a new Talley- 
rand, or a new Machiavelli. He has 
neither the insidious intellect of the 
former nor the treachery of the latter. 
Having neither desires to satisfy, nor 
ambitions to gratify, he has no other 
aim than te serve his country and the 
cause of mankind. He has up to the 
present time been entirely successful in 
the missions which he has undertaken. 

His family which is of Dutch origin, 
having lived for several generations in 
England, settled in America. The Colo- 
nel’s father, Thomas William House, 
obtained at the end of the Civil War, 
large sugar plantations in Texas and 
founded a private bank, which rapidly 
prospered. Edward Mandell House 
was at the time seven years old; he was 
the youngest of seven children. He 
lived with his brothers, leading a very 
healthy life in the open air, riding horse- 
back, growing to be a good shot; but he 
had brain fever, which left him in rather 
delicate health; later on, he had a sun- 
stroke. In order to finish his educa- 
tion, he was sent to New York. He 
confesses himself that he was not a 
good student. His calm, poised, me- 
thodical mind impelled him to be the 
peace-making umpire of all juvenile 
quarrels which sprung up around him. 
Being a great lover of reading, he read 
everything that came within his reach. 
Despite his youth, he was already com- 


ing to understand the difficult ques- 
tions of legal and political affairs. He 
discussed the events,’ the incidents of 
the hour. In 1877, he left New York to 
go to Cornell College. Three years 
later, in 1880, his father died; he left 


college without regret, because he . 


thought that he knew enough. 

Only two of his brothers were living 
at this time. Thomas William in- 
herited the bank, John the sugar plan- 
tations, Edward Mandell, the future 
Colonel, the cotton plantations. 

After the paternal inheritance was 
settled, Edward Mandell House left 
Houston, to settle at Austin. He chose 
this new residence for two reasons: his 
frail health was likely to improve there, 
and he was nearer the Public Land 
Office of the State. Consequently, he 
could more readily watch the develop- 
ment of his property. From his father 
he had inherited an income of about a 
hundred thousand francs a year. He 
has always found this personal income 
sufficient for him, and to-day it is 
about the same as it was thirty-eight 
years ago. His aim has always been, 
not to enlarge his property, but to keep 
it in good condition. He has never 
spent much time on his estates, espe- 
cially after his marriage with Miss 
Loulie Hunter, of Austin, August 4, 
1881. 

Concerning his income he has said: 
‘It is hard for many people to under- 
stand that I have enough for my needs 
and my desires. I have never accepted 
compensation from any government, 
except that when I have traveled 
abroad, sent on official missions by the 
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President, my expenses have been re- 
imbursed.’ 

At another time, he made this state- 
ment: 

‘There are people who ask me what 
I receive for my work. My opinion is 
that the only work which is worth do- 
ing, and which gives satisfaction is that 
which is not selfish. I hope that I do 
not seem pretentious when I declare 
that I feel more pleasure in that which 
I have done without compensation, but 
which has been praised by my friends, 
than in that which I might have done 
. with a large salary and the bestowal of 
decorations.’ 

Edward Mandell House is called 
Colonel because he was on the staff of 
the Governor of Texas. And to that 
period belongs a little anecdote which 
portrays the man. He ordered the uni- 
form to which he was entitled, but 
never wore it. 

Colonel House rarely goes into so- 
ciety, being very modest and averse to 
crowds. There are but two induce- 
ments which tempt him to lay aside his 
home-keeping habits; he makes an 
effort to see good plays when his friends 
point them out to him, and, like Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, he likes moving-pic- 
ture shows. He belongs to six New 
York clubs, I believe; but he himself 
confesses that he would have to be pre- 
sented to the janitor of each of these 
clubs before he could be admitted. 

The first meeting of President Wil- 
son (who was at the time fifty-five years 
old) and Colonel House took place in 
November, 1911. They immediately 
conceived a warm esteem for each 
other and became great friends. At the 
end of 1912 Colonel House closed his 
house in Austin and took an apartment 
in New York, so that he could be at 
hand whenever Mr. Wilson wished to 


consult him. He chose New York in- - 


stead of Washington because the cli- 
mate was better for his health, which 


is still frail. Moreover, he preferred to 
be on the edge of the whirlpool of politi- 
cal intrigues which succeeded one an- 
other at the capital, It is said that the 
National Republican Committee has 
caused all the events of Colonel 
House’s life to be scrutinized, in order 
to find excuses for an attack upon him 
and consequently upon President Wil- 
son. But the most painstaking investi- 
gator, the most skillful detective, found 
nothing that might be used against this 
exemplary man. It was during the 
three months which followed his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the Republic 
that Governor Wilson got into the 
habit of coming to New York from 
Trenton or from Princeton, in order to 
spend the night or a Sunday with his 
friend, and it was these frequent visits 
which turned public attention to Colo- 
nel House. 

In 1914, Colonel House was in Eu- 
rope; on June 1 of that year he had an 
audience with the Kaiser in Potsdam. 
He came back by way of England, and 
found that country asleep in an ex- 
traordinary confidence. Everybody be- 
lieved in a lasting peace. In the United 
States more than in any other country 
people believed in a long-continued 
period of peace. 

When the submarine war henein 
Colonel House went to Germany and 
England; he tried to bring about acom- 
promise, which would result in the free- 
dom of the seas. He might perhaps 
have been successful, but in May,1915, 
the crime of the Lusitania took place. 
The Germans had deliberately slaugh- 
tered 1,200 victims of whom more than 
one hundred were Americans. The mis- 
sion of Colonel House was thenceforth 
impossible of accomplishment. 

In September 1917, Colonel House 
was entrusted with the organization of 
a special department devoted to the 
collection and coérdination of all the 
material which will be necessary when 
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the peace conference takes place. It 
may therefore be expected that Colonel 
House will play a very important rdle, 
in the proceedings after the close of 
hostilities. 

When he was in London, reporters of 
all English papers came to ask informa- 
tion of him. Everyone began with a 
series of questions, this one on the 
Italian situation, that one on the Rus- 
sian situation, and somebody else on 
the general situation. 

The Colonel listened with courtesy to 
all these questionsand answered calmly: 

“But you ought to ask your Govern- 
ment that question.’ 

Or: 

‘To get an answer to that question, 
why do you not go to the Russian 
embassy ?’” 

Or, again, 

‘As to this other matter, perhaps you 
had better ask the Kaiser himself 
about his plans.’ 

And the journalists went away, 
charmed with the cordial reception 
which had been given them, but 
having actually received very little 
information. 

He made his trip to Germany with 
his wife. The real feelings of the Ger- 
mans for the Americans were already 
beginning to crop out, and one time, at 
a reception, the wife of a high German 
official went up to Mrs. House and said 
toher, with the offensive brutality char- 
acteristic of the German temperament: 

‘Germany will be victorious. Make 
that clear to the Americans.’ 

“How is Germany going to do it?’ 

‘She will use her submarines, her 
Zeppelins, her soldiers, and, above all, 
perseverance. Perseverance, madame, 
always reaches its goal in the end.’ 

‘Not always,’ answered Mrs. House. 
“Once I had a hen that persisted in 
sitting on a porcelain egg.’ 

Many diplomatists in Europe were 
ignorant of Colonel House’s existence, 
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much more, of his influence. The Colo- 
nel is averse to publicity and has never 
tried to be talked about; he is silent, 
reserved, disinterested, and nobody 
knows better than he how to evade the 
questions he does not want to answer. 
Why did President Wilson choose him 
as his special envoy? 

‘I cannot leave my place,’ the Presi- 
dent said, ‘and nobody can better act 
in my name than House. He is my 
other self. He knows me as intimately 
as I know myself, and he has this ad- 
vantage over me, that he does not talk, 
and I do!’ 

Colonel House always held to the be- 
lief that President Wilson was the man 
who would bring the war to an 
end. One day he made this important 
declaration: 

‘The President is determined to win 
the war. He has three full years to do 
so. All the ministers of the other allied 
nations do not know at what moment 
they may lose their power. But the 
President has three years which are 
entirely his own, and he will win the 
war!’ The Colonel believes that, if he 
has been able to obtain, in the course 
of his life, satisfactory results, it is be- 
cause he never worries. He has abso- 
lute control over his nerves, and he is to 
such a degree master of himself that, in 
spite of his frail health, he is absolutely 
impervious to nervous shocks. 

‘I never worry about anything,’ 
he says; ‘it matters little whether the 
thing is trifling or important. I do 
what I think right, and that is all. 
There is no more reason to be worried 
about an important problem than 
about a trifle, I should come to a de- 
cision in which all the peoples of the 
earth were interested with no more 
hesitation than if it were necessary to 
decide something of interest only to the 
few people in this house. Naturally I 
should take just as much care in the 
second case as in the first.’ 





HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


All these anecdotes help to make us 
know the interesting and rather un- 
usual character of Colonel House. Mr. 
Norman Hapgood writes in the Franco- 
American Weekly: 

Colonel House’s tastes are simple and 
refined. He does nothing to waste his en- 
ergy. His favorite drink is milk. He likes 


to walk and drive in the sun. He is always 
happy in his family. He never attends 


L’Europe Nouvelle 


long and copious banquets, and he goes to 
bed early. 


As long as he lives, Colonel House 
will work for the good of his country 
and the good of mankind. He is a 
powerful ally for us Frenchmen; for not 
only does he love France, but he is the 
absolute incarnation of Justice and the 
Right. 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


BY PROFESSOR M. J. BONN 


Ir is scarcely two years since the 
Imperial Government was forced to re- 


ject the peace mediation of President 
Wilson, who at that time was neutral. 
To-day another imperial administra- 
tion has asked him to act as peace 
mediator, when he is the head of an 
enemy power. Many will think this 
reversal of attitude the result of a 
senseless panic that has suddenly 
seized upon our leading statesmen. 
That may be true in the case of certain 
groups of men who for years have shut 
their eyes to the true situation, with 
passionate fanaticism. The present 
Government does not belong to that 
party. What they have done is merely 
to resume a policy which proceeds from 
a proper appreciation of the situation. 
For between Germany and America 
there has been no irreconcilable opposi- 
tion of interests. Two years ago it was 
properly appreciated that America’s 
main interest in the war was that it 
should result in a world-organization 
which would bring about a just peace 
and guarantee that peace by a League 


of Nations. President Wilson was re- 
garded as an honorable peace-broker, 
who, with all his disabilities, never- 
theless desired an honorable peace. 
The Government of that day was 
not able to carry out its views. The 
horde of people had their way, who 
were clamoring for a peace by force 


alone and for unrestricted U-boat war- | 


fare; who dinned into the ears of the 
German nation that England would be 


forced to its knees in a few months, and | 


that, if America should enter the war, 
it would be a welcome act. They were 


responsible for the fact that publie | 


opinion in Germany conceived a dis- 
torted idea of Wilson’s character, and 
that we reviled every move he made, 
whether it were wise or unwise. These 
people played their part all too well. 
They wrecked the policy which the 
Imperial Government was trying to 
carry out at Washington through the 
hands of Count Bernstorff, just as 
that policy, a year and a half ago, 
seemed about to succeed. 

If we resume this policy again, it is 
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not an indication of complete collapse, 
but a victory of political common sense 
over fanciful political passions. There 
is naturally the danger that, at this late 
hour, the most honorable and upright 
policy will not be able to reap the full 
harvest that it could easily have gar- 
nered a year and a half ago. The 
blame for this does not rest upon those 
who are to-day taking up that policy 
again, but upon those whose insane 
passion has wrecked it before. 

For a long time it has been no secret 
that, following the Sussex question, in 
the spring of 1916, a confidential ex- 
change of views occurred between the 
German Government and President 
Wilson. Wilson gave.us to understand 
that he did not feel able to interfere 
with England’s illegal blockade, but he 
believed that he could bring about an 
equitable peace. He was encouraged 
to undertake this by Germany. But he 
hesitated and delayed even after his 
reélection gave him a free hand. The 
peace steps that he then planned were 
for a time prevented by the irritation 
caused in America on account of the 
deportation of Belgian workingmen. 
The German Government, which had 
its hands full fighting the U-boat fana- 
tics, became distrustful on account of 
the delay. Consequently it issued the 
peace message of December 12, 1916, 
and thus forced’Wilson to take prompt 
measures. This gave him the impres- 
sion, however, that the Government 
wanted to anticipate him. He felt 
quite properly that the German tender 
of peace had weakened his position 
with the Allies, who charged him with 
conniving with Germany. In order to 
allay the storm which raged in the pro- 
Allied press, the statement was spread 
abroad that Wilson’s peace step had 
followed because only an early peace 
would prevent the resumption of un- 
restricted U-boat warfare and prevent 
America’s participation in the war. 
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That was a serious tactical error. For 
if the Allies had reason to expect the 
speedy entry of America into the war, 
they lost every motive for meeting 
Germany’s peace efforts half way and 
starting peace negotiations. 

Wilson had requested the belligerent 
powers to specify their peace terms. 
The German Government enunciated 
them only after a long delay and in a 
very general form. It did not venture 
to publish them fully, because they 
were intended to be very moderate in 
comparison with what was justified by 
the political and military situation. 
The advocates of a complete victory in 
Germany, who had conceived a fan- 
tastical optimistic idea of the favor- 
ableness of the situation, made it im- 
possible for the Government to stand 
fast by these terms in open discussion. 
The most that could be hoped for was 
to overcome the opposition at home by 
returning from a peace conference with 
the enemy’s assent to these conditions. 
Those terms had been sketched out to 
Wilson and were discussed extensively 
in the American press, but never in a 
way to convince the American public 
that Germany was really ready to 
assent to reasonable conditions. A 
second factor entered into the situa- 
tion. The advocates of a peace by 
force in Germany were so hostile to a 
peace made by Wilson that the Gov- 
ernment courteously but firmly refused 
Wilson’s desire to participate in the 
peace negotiations as an intermediary. 
We thus played into the hands of the 
Allies, who refused the German peace 
tender in a most offensive manner, to 
the great joy of the chauvinists of every 
country, especially of Germany. The 
latter considered that a peace of con- 
ciliation would be the worst misfortune 
that could befall usand clamorously de- 
manded the resumption of the U-boat 
warfare, as if that in itself were the 
main object of the war. 
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Notwithstanding this, Wilson did 
not cease his efforts to bring about 
peace. He stated his views as to peace 
terms in the great address of January 
22, 1917, in which he sketched the out- 
lines of the Fourteen Points which he 
later enunciated. He created the im- 
pression that he considered the refusal 
of the Allies a bluff, and that it would 
be possible to induce them before long 
to meet in a conference. He was ready 
to bring pressure to bear and to place 
his good offices at the disposal of the 
belligerents. 

When this was known in Berlin, the 
die had already been cast. The deci- 
sion had been made to resume unre- 
stricted U-boat warfare immediately, 
not only because it was desired to 
starve out England, but also because 
influential persons feared for the se- 
curity of our western front if the supply 
of war materials to the Allies was not 
checked. So a policy of agreeing with 
America was suddenly abandoned, at 
the very moment when the President 
felt that the time had come to take a 
final step toward peace. The Govern- 
ment did not even consent to postpone 
the beginning of the submarine cam- 
paign a couple of weeks, in order to 
afford him an opportunity to carry out 
his plan of mediation. There was, in- 
deed, considerable excuse for our dis- 
trusting his eternal hesitation. But 
we should have asked ourselves wheth- 
er a delay of a few weeks more was 
going to prejudice the situation in our 
disfavor as much as America’s entry 
into the war. In spite of all warnings, 
those in authority did not believe in 
the imminence and seriousness of this 
peril. Concurrently with the reports 
of the ambassador at Washington, who 
pictured the situation with unsparing 
clearness, all sorts of outside rumors 
were circulating through Berlin, in 
which men, alleged to be thoroughly 
familiar with American conditions, 
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urged their friends in Germany to be 
firm; that that was the only way to 
impress America. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was 
strong enough to resist the popular 
clamor in favor of the submarine cam- 
paign, but he had to yield to the pro- 
fessional opinions of military special- 
ists. He sacrificed to them, not only 
his own political convictions, but also 
his good character. He tolerated the 
double game played by his Secretary of 
State, allowing him to deliver a friendly 
address at the famous Gerard banquet 
at a time when the resumption of sub- 
marine warfare was practically decided 
and the Mexican note had already been 
drafted. When these shabby tricks 
were discovered and caused a tremen- 
dous storm of criticism, he did not seize 
the opportunity to send these clumsy 
accomplices back to private life. His 
fault is not in being unable to prevent 
a policy which he personally thought 
dangerous, or in leaving the public 
uninformed as to some phases of his 
policy, but in not resigning as soon as 
the advocates of a peace by force got 
the upper hand. He thereby brought 
upon his policy the reproach of double- 
dealing — an unjust reproach so far as 
his personal character is concerned. 

But he is not responsible for the 
shipwreck of his policy, which other 
powerful political influences interfered 
with and finally brought to naught. 

These influences must bear.the moral 
responsibility. They are still trying to 
prove to the world that the submarine 
campaign had little to do with Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, and that Amer- 
ica would have entered the war in any 
case if Germany promised to be victori- 
ous. Unfortunately they forget that 
the probability of such a victory did 
not exist in February, March, and 
April, 1917. Hindenburg’s great retire- 
ment proved this sufficiently. The 
fortunate conjuncture that gradually 
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developed in 1917 was the outcome of 
the Russian Revolution. If we had not 
resumed unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, the beginning of the Russian col- 
lapse in the spring of 1917 would inevi- 
tably have brought peace. It would 
have afforded America, which then 
would have been neutral, an instru- 
ment for powerful pressure upon the 
Allies. Wilson began to fear a German 


victory after Zimmermann had proved — 


to him the double-dealing of the Ger- 
man Government, when the submarine 
warfare made it impossible for him to 
draw back, and when the Russian col- 
lapse no longer permitted America’s 
participation in the war to remain 
purely academic. It was not Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s weakness that 
brought America into the war, but a 
horde of fanatical chauvinists who 
carried the day with the general 
public and military authorities. 

Now, a year and a half later, these 
gentlemen have lost credit. It is there- 
fore in accordance with the logic of 
political events that our old policy 
should be resumed. We may offer the 
hope that it will succeed this time, al- 
though not as fully as it might have 
succeeded in the first months of 1917. 

The Miincher Neuste Nachrichten 
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President Wilson himself, let it be said 
to his honor, has not changed his fun- 
damental principles; but the actual 
situation has changed decidedly. He 
has had the rare fortune of having a 
second opportunity to resume his peace 
efforts after a first opportunity had 
passed. This will be the last one. If he 
is not in a position to bring about a 
just and permanent peace now, no 
such peace will be possible; for a 
peace of violence forced upon Ger- 
many will have as little binding 
authority as formal treaties of peace 
in the past have had in the case of 
other nations. 

But there is another thing at stake 
— the vitality of modern political ideal- 
ists. If Wilson is not strong enough 
to assure the success of this idealism 
against opposing interests, then his 
reputation in history, in spite of all his 
triumphs, will be that of an idle dream- 
er, who, though he knew the truth, was 
not able to make it prevail against the 
forces of violence. At least he will, in 
the greater part of Europe, be held 
truly represented by the caricature 
which foolish pens in Germany have 
drawn of him. The world’s hour of 
destiny is also Wilson’s hour of destiny. 
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At the beginning of the war all the 
books were full of talk about the small 
nations. And by a small nation most 
of us meant not a nation of diminished 
area so much as a nation of diminished 
liberties. Our list of the little nations 
included not only Belgium, which is 
hardly bigger than Ulster, but Poland, 
which is one of the largest countries in 
Europe. We idealized subject peoples in 
the mass. We felt that we were engaged 
in a crusade, and we had for every 
oppressed nation something of the 
same feeling that the old Crusaders had 
for the Holy Sepulchre. The small 
nations shone in the reflected glory of 
our own ideals. We did not exactly 
ignore the greater nations such as Eng- 
land and France. But we did not glow 
about them in the same way as we 
glowed about Belgium and Serbia. We 
did not feel that they stood in the same 
degree in need of our championship. 
They were strong enough to look after 
themselves — strong enough even to 
stand criticism. After Mr. Bottomley’s 
first strangled scream of ‘To Hell with 
Serbia!’ no Englishman would have 
dreamed of uttering a harsh word in 
public about Serbia, any more than a 
knight would have dreamed of be- 
littling a lady whom he was rescuing 
from the clutches of an ogre. To a 
knight every lady who had to be 
rescued was a fair lady. Later on, if 
he married her and settled down, he 
might discover that she was a shrew 
and, following the fashion of the time, 
might even claim the right to beat her. 
But in the jubilee of his chivalry 
there was no room for the harsh prose 
of realism. The English and French 
peoples hurried to the rescue of Bel- 
gium in the same fine temper of ro- 
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mantic chivalry. Never in history had 
the small nations been set on such a 
pedestal. They were beautiful and 
spotless as the virtuous figures in an 
allegory. They were almost too good 


‘to be true except on the Sabbath Day. 


Germany through Bernhardi had said 
that weak nations have no right to 
exist, and that to become the prey 
of the stronger is their natural destiny. 
To the English and French people this 
seemed to be the accursed lie that 
caused the war. They immediately 
proclaimed the protection of the rights 
of small nations to be the chief con- 
structive ideal for which they were 
fighting. Even the destruction of 
Prussian militarism was but a means 
to this great end. Sir Edward Carson 
himself became a furious Nationalist — 
for Serbia. Mr. Herbert Fisher, not 
foreseeing that he would one day vote 
for the conscription of the manhood of 
a small nation without its consent, 
wrote an admirable pamphlet showing 
how glorious a contribution the small 
countries had made to the arts and 
civilization of Europe. The Times 
created a genuine sense of horror in 
the breasts of many people when it 
protested that England had excellent 
motives of self-interest for going into 
the war, and would have had to go in 
even if Belgium had not been invaded. 
The average man felt that, so far as he 
individually was concerned, this was 
doubtful. He was roused to a passion 
of indignation against Germany, not 
by the potential wrongs of England, 
but by the actual wrongs of Belgium. 
Then, as so often happens, the rescuer 
fell in love with the rescued. The 
chief event of the first year of the war, 
indeed, may be said to have been that 
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Europe fell head over ears in love with 
the little nations, for which a few 
months before she had hardly cared a 
penny. 

This mood of romance was bound 
to lead to disillusion. Mr. Shaw had 
shocked the romantic by expressing 
his dislike of small nations as nuisances 
on the ground that they are a standing 
temptation to the great Empires to 
come and steal them. Other people 
soon began to suspect the small nations 
of being nuisances, though for quite 
different reasons. First, they dis- 
covered that Belgium was a nation 
not of angels but of human beings. 
That discovery came as a great blow. 
Sentimental people had not been pre- 
pared for the fact that the population 
of Belgium, like that of every other 
country in Europe, contained thieves, 
prostitutes, thimbleriggers and dys- 
peptics, as well as pious, poetic, and 
good-natured men and women. Then 
there came queer tidings from Montene- 
gro. Then Greece seemed to behave 
rather badly. Then there was the Sinn 
Fein insurrection in Dublin. Then the 
Georgians were known to be not only 
fighting nobly for the Allies in the 
army of Russia but to possess a pro- 
German party, like the Irish and even 
to have a few of their extremists plead- 
ing their cause in Berlin. Then the 
Ukraine, having received a loan from 
France to defeat the Russian Revolu- 
tion, threw itself into the still more 
anti-revolutionary arms of Germany. 
Then the Poles, like the Georgians, 
were known to have a party that looked 
to Germany for liberty as well as a 
party that looked to the Allies. Then 
Finland, fearing red ruin, permitted 
itself to become practically the ally of 
Germany. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that many a sentimentalist who 
had undergone a sudden conversion 
to the cause of small nations in the 
early days of the war began to wonder 
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whether he had not, in the famous 
phrase of Lord Salisbury, backed the 
wrong horse. During the last few 
months, indeed, we have seen articles 
in various papers urging that the small 
nations have been one of the disap- 
pointments of the war. They have 
undoubtedly been a disappointment 
to the sentimentalist who never took 
the trouble to understand their point 
of view and judged them only by the 
test whether they fell in with his. The 
sentimentalist is an egoist in disguise. 
He enjoys a sort of vanity of virtue. 
He is a despot of good words, and easily 
persuades himself that those who in- 


terfere with his plans are the enemies 


of God. His life is bound to be a 
continual disappointment because he 
does not accept the conditions of hu- 
man nature or realize that all human 
beings and all nations are fallible, 
and that their policies and opinions 
fluctuate from day to day. He de- 
mands the flattery of assent, not an 
exchange of opinions among equals. 
He will himself be the first to turn and 
rend one of his beneficiaries who does 
not seem to be sufficiently grateful. 
Though he may not understand human 
nature, he has clearly his share of it. 
Luckily, there is plenty of common 
sense and idealism as well as senti- 
mentality in the modern democracy. 
And it is on our common sense and 
idealism, not on our sentimentality, 
that the future of the small nations 
depends. There is no need to pretend 
to ourselves that the small! nations are 
nobler than the great nations. They 
are not. Russia and France and Eng- 
land have no need to feel gross and 
vulgar and self-seeking in comparison 
with Poland and Belgium and Ireland. 
They have been more successful, but 
not necessarily more wicked. If we 
want to see Bohemia free from Aus- 
tria, it is not because she is better than 
Austria, but because she is different 
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from Austria. The small nations, like 
the great nations, have each of them a 
sufficient retinue of vices to justify a 
long and damning indictment. But 
each of them has also, we believe, a 
sufficient core of virtue to justify the 
daring experiment of liberty. Some of 
them we may like; some of them we 
may dislike. Some may be given to 
vices to which we ourselves feel no 
inclination, and which therefore fill 
us with peculiar loathing. The London 
clubman, for instance, never having 
been tempted to commit an agrarian 
crime, is firmly persuaded that it is 
something far blacker than adultery or 
profiteering. He has lived in circum- 
stances in which it would have been 
unsafe to be a pro-German: he never 
asks himself whether, if he had been 
a Finn, he might not have found pro- 
Germanism a more tempting vice. In 
any case, if we are concerned for the 
liberty of the world, we shall not ask 
a small nation to produce its good- 
conduct card or its political confession 
of faith before setting it free. To liber- 
ate a small nation simply because one 
approves of it is mere whimsicality. 
Nations, like human beings, must be 
made free, not in some arbitrariness of 
the affections, but because the con- 
science of the modern world is revolted 
by the denial of freedom. Even though 
every smal] nation in Europe had taken 
the part of Germany in the present 
war — and, as a matter of fact, the 
great mass of the small nations from 
the Shannon to the Volga have thrown 
their weight into the scale on the side 
of the Allies — it would stili be en- 
titled to its freedom, just as an indi- 
vidual voter is entitled to freedom, 
whether he voted Conservative, Lib- 
eral, or Labor at the last election. 
President Wilson recently said that 
it was not enough to be just to the 
nations to which we wished to be just. 
We must be just even to the nations 
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that irritate us and that we actively 
dislike. 

All that we have written is suffi- 
ciently obvious in logic. It is not, 
unfortunately, regarded as obvious in 
practical politics. In practical politics 
we are often guided by prejudice 
rather than reason, and an impatient 
phrase, such as ‘ Beastly little nations!’ 
may carry more weight than a library 
of political philosophy. Hence it is 
vitally important that we should keep 
clear before us the true reasons for 
securing to every small nation the right 
to choose its own way of life. The fact 
that the Czechs — or some of them — 
have behaved well has no more to do 
with the case for the small nations than 
the fact that the Finns — or some of 
them — have behaved badly. The 
case for the small nations is merely, as 
Emile Boutroux, the philosopher, point- 
ed out at the beginning of the war, a 
logical development of the. principles 
of the French Revolution. Writing on 
the French theory of nationality, 
Boutroux then said: ‘Basing its de- 
ductions on the Hellenic and Christian 
conception of human nature, the 
Declaration of 1789 had proclaimed, 
as also had America, that men are 
born free, and equal in their rights, 
and that they continue so. The 
French theory of nationality consists 
in extending to nations that which, in 
this maxim, is affirmed of individuals.’ 
This conception of nations as persons 
is the only possible alternative to the 
theory of the Prussians, who ‘sub- 
stitute hierarchy in the place of equal- 
ity between nations, and posit the 
existence of a head nation whose mis- 
sion it is to dominate the rest and 
assign to them their place and function 
in the universe.” The Prussian theory 
is one that for the moment stinks in 
the nostrils of the world. But it is a 
theory that has at one time or an- 
otherattracted most of the great nations 
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and many great and little men. Mr. 
Kipling was a prophet of ‘head-na- 
tionism,’ as surely as Bernhardi. The 
present war will fail to bring peace to 
the world unless it results in the defeat 
not only of Prussia but this ever so 
enticing Prussian ideal. The peace 
to follow the war must, as President 
Wilson and Mr. Asquith have again 
and again said, be founded on the equal 
right of every nation, great and small, 
to choose its own way of life and to 
contribute the gifts of its own peculiar 
The New Statesman 
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genius unhampered to the common 
store of the world’s civilization. If 
we do not get this peace, then we 
shall not get peace at all, but the 
seedbed of future war. The seed of a 
great plague may be sown in a tiny 
swamp, and the seed of a great war 
may be sown in a tiny nation. Hence 
it behooves us at least to be afraid to 
be unjust. That is the common sense 
position with regard to the small na- 
tions, and luckily it points in the same 
direction as idealism. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE POLES 


BY MARYAN SEYDA 


I 


THE attitude of the Poles toward the 
impending Congress of the Nations of 
Central Europe — and its allies — is 
derived from our own conception of 
this same Central Europe. 

Poland is unquestionably among all 
the peoples capable of opposing the 
Germanic Drang nach Osten, the most 
numerous, the strongest, and the most 
directly threatened by German ex- 
pansion toward the East. But, in spite 
of that, Poland is only one of the na- 
tions called upon to constitute this 
anti-German wall extending from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea. 

We said in the address embodying 
our programme, delivered at the Con- 
gress of Rome, that, in order that 
Poland may accomplish her historic 
destiny of serving as a rampart 
against the Germanic flood, it is in- 
dispensable, not only that she should 
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constitute in herself a primordial 
power, but that there should be es- 
tablished close bonds between Poland 
and the powerful independent Czecho- 
Slovak State, the enlarged Rumania, 
and the equally independent Jugo- 
Slav peoples. 

That is our idea of a Central Europe, 
for which we have fought and are 
still fighting. 

The obvious deduction is that we 
consider the cause of the liberation 
of the peoples subject to Austria- 
Hungary as our own cause. This 
conviction is dictated by political 
common sense, by a just comprehen- 
sion of our own national interest and 
of our political réle to the eastward of 
Germany and Prussia. 

It goes without saying that when 
the Czechs are in question, we have 
to consider, besides the purely politi- 
cal arguments, the racial kinship, the 
affinity of our languages, the historical 
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traditions, the common basis of civili- 
zation, and, aboveall, the same deeply- 
rooted anti-German instincts. And 
then, too, the high esteem which we 
have for the Czech people, which is so 
tenacious that it has succeeded, de- 
spite the Germanization of the upper 
classes, in perfecting in less than a 
century the marvelous achievement of 
national renascence. All these motives 
are so many ties which bind us to the 
Czech nation, and cause us to see in 
her our nearest natural ally, in closely 
knit relations with whom we will meet 
our common enemy. 

This is not only the personal opinion 
of the writer and his political friends 
in the Allied countries. Look at what 
is happening in our country, in Poland, 
especially in Galicia, and even in 
Silesia, where there once were bitter 
conflicts between Czechs and Poles. 

The Polish Kolo of Vienna, it is true, 
carries on a policy of opportunism 
against the Government. However, 
and this is a well-known fact, a large 
majority of the members of the Kolo 
obtained its mandate at the time of 
the elections in. 1911, thanks to the 
unheard-of abuse of power by the 
authorities. These latter, in anticipa- 
tion of the war, strove by all methods 
to create among the Polish deputies a 
majority of supporters of the policy 
of the Government. 

But all the news from Galicia proves 
unquestionably that the policy of the 
Kolo is completely discredited in 
public opinion. The latter, on the 
contrary, supports energetically the 
independent deputies, who have re- 
tired from the Kolo, as well as those 
who, up to the present time, confine 
themselves to opposition within the 
Kolo itself, but who, it seems, are on 
the point of leaving it. The electors 
organize meetings where they express 
their distrust of the Kolo, and, at the 
same time, their liveliest gratitude to 
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the chiefs of the political opposition 
who are coéperating with the Czechs 
and the Jugo-Slavs. I: is the appeal 
to make common cause with the 
Austrian Slavs which is most popular 
in Galicia and in the province of 
Cieszyn; there are no more popular 
political individuals than Glombinski 
and Skarbek (National Democrats), 
than Witos and Tetmajer (Populists), 
and Moraczewski (National Socialists). 
Our politicians collaborate closely with 
the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs at Prague 
and Lublana, as the Czech and Jugo- 
Slav politicians do with ours at Cracow 
and at Lwow. These are moments, 
which will never be forgotten by 
peoples working together for a com- 
mon end. 


II 


While declaring ourselves absolutely 
and with all our strength in favor of 
the complete liberation of the peoples 
subject to Austro-Hungarian domi- 
nation, we do not yield to the well- 
known argument in opposition to the 
dismemberment of Austria. According 
to this argument, the dismemberment 
of Austria would be equivalent to a 
dangerous augmentation of the forces 
of Germany, to which the German dis- 
tricts of Austria would have to be 
united. ; ; 

But, in our opinion, the blotting of 
the Austrian Empire from the map 
would not necessarily involve the in- 
corporation of these German districts 
in Germany. These districts may well 
exist as an autonomous State. How- 
ever, even if this incorporation should 
take place, it would be largely counter- 
balanced by the losses in the popula- 
tion of Germany. Here are some 
statistics on this subject. In the whole 
of Austria-Hungary there are 12,000,- 
000 Germans; but in the German dis- 
tricts of Austria, only 6,500,000. The 
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population of Germany would then 
be increased by this number. But how 
much will she lose by the victory of 
the Allies? The population of Alsace- 
Lorraine is nearly 2,000,000; the 
Polish provinces (Posnania, West Prus- 
sia, part of East Prussia, and Upper 
Silesia) about 7,000,000; of Sleswig 
more than 500,000. Even if we admit 
that the lopping-off of these provinces 
would lead to the emigration of 500,000 
Germans, who would return to Ger- 
many, the decrease of the population 
of Germany would still be greater than 
the gain, and would amount to more 
than 2,000,000. At the same time the 
centre of population would be shifted 
from Prussia to the South German 
provinces. 

Of course, the essential condition to 
obtain this result is the achievement of 
these curtailments of territory, so as 
to bring the Germanic element, and 
especially the Prussian, within its 
natural limits. Otherwise a lasting 
world-peace is not possible. Only such 
curtailments can insure such a peace, 
and not the pseudo-democratic mod- 
ifications which will take place in the 
reorganization of Germany and Prus- 
sia. But when Germany is deprived of 
the French, Polish, and Danish prov- 
inces; when Austria is dissolved and 
Hungary reduced to her natural size, 
the compact mass of Poland, Bohemia, 
and Rumania, reinforced by the al- 
liance with the Jugo-Slav peoples, will 
be strong and solid enough to oppose 
effectively the Germanic flood, always 
ready to overflow and sooner or later 
to plunge mankind into a new disaster. 

We shall set forth these ideas at the 
Congress of Paris, and they will cor- 
respond, doubtless, with the analogous 
opinions of the representatives of the 
other peoples who will take part in 
that Congress. 

La Nation Tchdque 
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The Poles will find themselves in a 
better situation at the Congress of 
Paris, than at the Congress of Rome. 
This latter had a restricted and 
modest basis, far too modest, speaking 
only in the name of the nations op- 
pressed by Austria-Hungary. The 
Polish problem goes beyond those 
limits. We were therefore obliged, 
joining the peoples of that empire, in 
their struggle for national unity and 
independence, to state clearly at the 
Congress of Rome that Poland is 
within the radius of Prusso-German 
expansion, and that, consequently, we 
consider Germany as our principal 
enemy, Austria-Hungary being her 
docile tool. This particular declaration 
of the Poles was not sufficiently under- 
stood by some members of the Con- 
gress of Rome, which fact has given 
birth to certain misunderstandings. 

At the Congress of Paris that cannot 
happen. This time, it is a question of 
a more ample conception of the nations 
of Central Europe subject to the yoke 
of the Central Empires, nations, be it 
understood, allied with the Entente; 
nations which have acquired this title 
by their political and military acts. 

The Congress of Paris will be held in 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm and 
optimism, called forth by the heroic 
victories of the Allied armies. This ~ 
optimism we shall derive not only from 
these victories but even more from 
the profound conviction that our com- 
mon effort has not been in vain, and 
that our common cause has made an 
enormous step forward. We have been 
united in the most terrible moments 
of the last years. We shall remain 
united, now more than ever, in order 
to witness the fulfillment of national 
aspirations of our peoples, and to pre- 
pare a solid basis for lasting collabora- 
tion after the war. 
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BY CAPTAIN FREDERIC C. CURRY 


THE court was sitting in the ‘ Kruis- 
trat Cabaret,’ which stood, as its name 
indicates, at a certain cross-roads in a 
well-known corner of Northern France. 

Except for the somewhat unusual 
number of soldiers to be gathered there 
at that time of day, it would have at- 
tracted the passing traveler’s eye no 
more nor less than any other of the 
myriad of similar estaminets or public 
houses dotted through the country. 
The traffic-control man standing in the 
blazing sun would probably have told 
him it was ‘some poor blighter gettin’ 
what was comin’ to him,’ and left him 
to carry his observations farther or not 
as he wished. The group of men lean- 
ing idly against the building would 
have answered him even more curtly, 
and the three men sitting apart and 
under guard would have answered him 
not at all. To them the little estaminet 
meant, not the momentary refuge from 
the broiling sun, a glass of cooling beer, 
and perhaps a short chat with the 
buxom barmaid, but tragedy —tragedy 
grimmer than the war that caused it, 
for within its walls that day one at 
least would be condemned to die — not 
in the heat of action, but in some 
hidden courtyard at the hands of his 
fellow men. 

Inside the building one of their num- 
ber was already on trial—a mere 
stripling, barely of military age — and 
the charge was desertion On either 
side of him stood a fellow soldier with 
a drawn bayonet, and at a long table, 
facing the accused, for, by one of the 
niceties of military law, one must not 
refer to him as the prisoner till he has 
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been found guilty, sat the three officers 
constituting the court. 

These three men were perhaps typi- 
cal of the three types of officers that 
make up our modern armies. 

The president of the court, seated in 
the centre, was a veteran major, a man 
whose medal ribbons, ranging from 
Egypt onwards, showed him to be, in 
army slang, ‘a dugout.’ Too old for 
more active work, he had risen to the 
occasion on the outbreak of war and 
offered his services with the Army 
Service Corps. Quite evidently a sol- 
dier of the old school, but one with 
much experience and much to be 
desired on a court-martial. 

On his right, a senior captain whose 
badges marked him as a member of a 
famous regular regiment — a youngish 
man on his first campaign, and prob- 
ably a top-notcher in his profession, for 
the ribbon of the D.S.O. as well as the 
purple and white of the Military Cross 
decorate his breast. He is just as evi- 
dently one of the modern school of 
officers. 

The third, and junior, member of the 
court was just as typical of the New 
Armies. Little more than a year ago 
he had been the captain of ‘iis school. 
To-day a third pair of stars, slightly 
brighter than the others, told of his 
recent promotion, and the flush on his 
cheeks was not so much from his duties 
as scribe to the court as from con- 
sciousness of the dignity of his position. 

At a little side table sit two other 
officers, of the same regiment as the 
accused. One of these is the adjutant, 
who acts as the prosecuting attorney, 
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the other, a friend of the accused, acts 
as the counsel for the defense. 

The court has just been cleared, and 
the door is guarded by the sergeant- 
major, for the accused is about to make 
a statement on his own behalf. The 
president has just warned him that if 
made under oath any statement or 
facts brought out by cross-examination 
could be used against him, and the man 
states his willingness to testify. The 
junior member rises and administers 
the oath and the others settle back in 
their chairs. Up to this point the case 
had been quite simple, only the man’s 
own evidence that he endeavored to 
return is required, and the case be- 
comes one, not of desertion, but of 
absence without leave—a far less 
serious charge. 

The boy smiled, confident that the 
truth would clear him, and the whole 
miserable story started to unfold it- 
self. For a time the tale revealed 
nothing but what the court had already 
heard, and the major nodded as each 
point that had already been touched 
on was corroborated, and thus en- 
couraged, the boy continued. 

Suddenly the whole atmosphere of 
the court changed; in vain the presi- 
dent tried to check the speaker and 
prevent him from implicating himself, 
but he rattled on, drawing the coils 
of evidence tighter and tighter around 
him. 

The adjutant and the prisoner’s 
counsel exchanged hopeless glances, 
and even the old sergeant-major shuf- 
fled his feet uneasily until frozen into 
silence again by a piercing glance from 
the court. Then the tale ended. 

For a long time there was silence, 
then the president spoke. ‘After all 
this occurred, did you make any at- 
tempt to rejoin your party?’ And the 
answer was a faltering ‘No, sir.’ 

‘That will do,’ said the major; ‘sar’- 
major, clear the court.’ With a rustle 
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of gathering papers the adjutant and 
counsel left, the latter sighing heavily, 
for the case had been long and well 
fought, and the sergeant-major voiced 
the thoughts of all in a wrong com- 
mand, the first in many years of 
service, “Escort and prisoner, ri’ turn 
—quick m’ch!’ To the accused 
it mattered little, for though his 
body obeyed mechanically he had not 
heard. 

Again the little room was silent, the 
lowering sun, warm with the promise 
of spring, flooded the scene with light, 
and the young captain found it hard 
to concentrate his mind on the work 
at hand. The drone of an aeroplane 
overhead, the casual coughing of an 
anti-aircraft gun in a neighboring field, 
even the very twittering of the birds 
under the eaves, distracted him. With 
all nature bursting forth into life 
around him, it was hard to think of 
death — and such a death! 

With sympathy born of experience 
he pictured the utter weariness of the 
men who with the boy had held the 
craters that formed the ragged remnant 
of their trench, the exhausting march 
back to reserve billets on being relieved, 
sustained only by the thought of a 
few days’ rest, and then, having barely 
dropped their packs from their aching 
shoulders, the sudden turn out to 
hasten back again to recapture the 
lost line. 

He knew, too, the weight of a rain- 
soaked greatcoat that flopped and . 
caught around the knees, the clumsy 
heaviness of a box of bombs, and the 
slippery mire of the communication 
trenches. He could feel with the 
prisoner the thumping of a strained 
heart against the ribs as one stumbled 
through a mucky puddle of clay nearly 
knee deep, plunging here and there 
into sinkholes in broken trench floors, 
tripping over submerged bodies or 
lengths of telephone cable, and hurry- 
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ing, always hurrying, in a vain effort 
to catch up with the rest of the 
party. 

He could even understand the boy’s 
feelings when in crashing chords the 
German barrage burst around him as 
the enemy tried to curtain off the lost 
. trench with a ring of fire, and could 
picture his desperate dash forward to 
seek company for his misery, and the 
revolting sight of the next man ahead 
of him, dead, and the body horribly 
mangled. Then the one damning mo- 
ment of hesitation, the whining drone 
of an approaching shell, and the sud- 
den breaking into headlong cowa rdly 
flight. 

But there was the other side of the 
picture. There were the men who had 
gained a footing in the fragment of 
trench that had been left after the 
explosion of the mine. They too had 
struggled through the spongy clay of 
the crater, patching up a breastwork 
here, digging a parapet there, and all 
the time defying a shower of grenades 
of every variety. 

He could picture them too, cut off 
from support by the bursting of the 
barrage around them, releasing «as a 
last resort the carrier pigeons with a 
despairing message for bombs, and 
waiting for the supply that never came; 
and he knew too, though he had not 
seen it, how the gray-clad figures had 
at last swarmed into the craters, driv- 
ing all before them with a shower of 
blazing, bursting grenades. 

And he must speak first, for to pre- 
serve independence of thought it is a 
rule that the junior member of a court 
always speaks first, lest he should be 
influenced by the opinions of his 
seniors. The shadows were already 
lengthening, and the major rapped 
sharply on the table, bringing his 
mind back to the work at hand. For 
a moment he was aghast with the 
seriousness of his duty, and then his 
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lips framed the words, ‘I find the ac- 
cused guilty.’ There was no dissen- 
sion, and the major filled in the allotted 
space on the form and once more had 
the accused brought before him. 

There was nothing he could plead in 
mitigation of his sentence, nor could 
the officer chosen as his counsel say 
much in his favor. He had not been 
long with the company, and the man’s 
record was that of an obedient soldier, 
and the entries on his conduct sheet 
only minor offenses. In the monotony 
of trench warfare he had always done 
fairly well — that was the most that 
could be said for him; he had never 
shown any unusual courage or initia- 
tive, had just led the colorless, hum- 
drum life that thousands of other 
soldiers live, doing nothing more, think- 
ing nothing more than the immediate 
duty set before them, until the one 
moment when they either break down 
under the test, as he had done, or 
emerge, whether recognized as such 
or not, a hero. 

The one person who could have 
spoken well of him — his platoon com- 
mander, had been killed that day. 

The court was again closed. 

Again it was the junior member’s 
duty to speak first. He did not hesi- 
tate so long this time, though his 
decision was equally dramatic. ‘There 
is only one sentence,’ he began, ‘and 
that is ——’ 

‘Death,’ broke in the other captain 
with an air of finality, and proceeded - 
to draw his pipe from his pocket and 
load it. 

‘I am afraid you’re right,’ assented 
the president. ‘But we can put in a 
strong recommendation for mercy.’ 

‘Can’t see it,’ answered the other 
curtly. ‘As far as I can see, the man 
was a rotter.’ 

‘But he had very little experience,’ 
put in the junior member. 

‘Six months is long enough for any- 
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one,’ was the answer. ‘Besides, if it 
had been your men that had been cut 
up—— 

‘Just a moment, captain,’ broke in 
the president. ‘Remember your oath, 
“without prejudice or favor.”’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, I’m afraid I was for- 
getting that. Perhaps we had better 
consider that recommendation again.’ 

The major sighed with relief as he 
wearily signed the forms and thrust 
them into his dispatch case. 

‘That will do, gentlemen,’ he said. 
‘There are a couple more cases for 
to-morrow, but none like this, thank 
God! At eight o’clock then.’ 

The two captains left the room, the 
one to receive his horse from the 
orderly, the other to walk a few hun- 
dred yards to his billet. As he turned 


out of the door, however, the latter. 


noticed the major’s car was waiting, 
and he retraced his steps within. 

“Your car is ’ he began, but he 
ended with a brief ‘Beg pardon, sir,’ 
for the old major’s grizzled head was 
bowed in prayer over his clenched 
hands. 

‘Thank you,’ replied the major. ‘Oh, 
by the way, do you know where the 
cemetery of the —— battalion is? It 
is quite near here, I believe.’ 

Less than half an hour later the gray 
car pulled up at the gateway of a little 
barbed-wire enclosure filled with wood- 
en crosses, so closely set their arms 

were almost touching. - 

' Down their serried ranks the two 
men passed, scanning the aluminum 
name plates hastily, for it was getting 
dusk, till finally the major stopped 
at one, bearing the same name as 
himself. 

“My only son,’ he said, in explana- 
tion. ‘We lost his mother some years 
ago, and thought we would finish this 
campaign together.’ 

There was a long silence while the 


motor throbbed on the highway. Glad 
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of the excuse, the young captain turned, 
made his way to the road, and ordered 
the driver sharply to shut the power 
off. 

The shadows deepened around the 
little graveyard, and to the north the 
flickering of the sky and the dull 
pulsing of the air showed where the 
struggle for the crater was still going 
on, and as they turned for another 
glance before speeding away an arch- 
ing trail of sparks rose in the sky, 
breaking into brilliant incandescence 
against the magenta of the gun flashes. 
The long night of the trenches had 
begun. 


It was some Sundays later that the 
battalion stood in a hollow square on 
the parade ground. The last notes of 
the National Anthem had died away, 
and the Padre had stalked away, his 


’ surplice snapping like a signal flag in 


the wind. 

We stood ‘at ease,’ but there was a 
feeling in the air, however, that belied 
the name given by the authorities to 
that awkward straddle-leg pose, and ~ 
we wondered vaguely what was com- 
ing. The last church parade we had 
heard about the Colonel’s D.S.0. The 
parade previous to it had announced 
the offensive in which we had just 
taken part — surely we were n’t for 
‘over the top’ again so soon. 

The adjutant stepped briskly to the 
centre of the square and coughed the 
battalion to attention, and then, with 
a total disregard to punctuation, began 
to read a list of sentences imposed by 
various courts-martial in the preceding 
few months. 

They were not the names of men, 
nor even of brigades, we knew, but 
there was an audible stir and a quick 
intaking of breaths when once or twice 
the phrases ‘He was sentenced to be 
shot. This sentence was carried out on 
such-and-such a date,’ occurred. 
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Finally one came in which there was 
a change, and the junior captain sighed 
with relief as the adjutant read: ‘This 
sentence was afterwards commuted to 
three years’ penal servitude.’ Of the 
rest of the list he heard nothing, for 
his mind was traveling back to the 
little room at the cross-roads, with the 
old major pleading for clemency, and 
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to the little scene in the graveyard a 
few hours later. 

‘Without prejudice!’ The words 
haunted him, till suddenly he remem- 
bered that the name of the platoon 
officer who alone could have said a 
good word. for the accused was that 
he had afterwards read in the little 
Gethsemane. 


THE VICTORIAN SOLITUDE 


THERE has of late been much talk of 
Victorians, and though we have been 
amused by it, we are perhaps not much 
the wiser. This generation had for- 
gotten their existence, and has found 


hardly more than an incredulous smile 
for the monsters revealed to it by the 
patiently cynical showmanship of Mr. 
Strachey. Mrs. Humphry Ward (who 
is very angry with Mr. Strachey) is a 
link with this fabulous past. At least, 
she would be a link if we could be sure 
that she had any secure attachment to 
our side of the chain. Perhaps the 
relation would be more truly expressed, 
if we say that we have no need of a 
telescope to study her. 

Yet in all save time, she is as remote 
as the polar star, as remote, as indif- 
ferent, and as cold. We do not under- 
stand her. Whether the fault is hers or 
ours, who can say? The least that we 
can do is to try to define the insur- 
mountable barrier which divides us. 
Why is it that the interest she arouses 
in us by her recollections is so dispas- 
sionate and chill, and that an excite- 
ment begins to kindle only when our 
inquiry becomes objective, as it were 
scientific, and we are impatient to 
know the reason why we are utterly 


unmoved? Can it be that Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is a commonplace writer; 


‘or, rather, can it be only that? 


The answer is far too easy. Even 
though we do believe that Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is a commonplace writer, 
the quality of commonplace which 
we find in her is to be found in all her 
contemporaries. Even in those of far 
greater intellectual distinction than 
she, its presence cannot be denied. 
Matthew Arnold is infected by it, and 
even one who was more thoroughly 
rebellious against its miasma_ than 
Matthew Arnold — namely, Samuel 
Butler, is by no means immune. We 
feel that even their rebellion is decorous 
and that in the struggle with the Evil 
One himself they would remain gentle-. 
men. Though they might break down 
all barriers, one would always remain 
— the insuperable distinction between 
gentlemen and other creatures. But 
that is an almost ridiculous narrowing 
of the issue. The alien quality which 
we are seeking to define, it seems in 
vain, is more subtle and more pervasive 
than this. We have the sense that 
somehow in the Victorian intellect 
everything was falsely simplified. We 
know there were great struggles hero- 
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ically fought, but they seem to us to be 
unreal because, to our vision now, 
what united the disputants was much 
more important than what divided 
them. Therefore the story of their 
struggles reads to us more like an 
elaborate comedy than the tragedy 
which, as we must believe, it really 
was. We can hardly realize that they 
were unconscious of their fundamental 
community, and their controversies 
appear like play-acting. 

Here we approach the essence of the 
matter. It becomes obvious why Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, though at the first 
glance she seems to be a link between 
the Victorian Age and our own, should 
subsequently appear to be the embodi- 
ment of it. The novels by which she 
attained her reputation are merely 
elaborate chronicles of those spiritual 
struggles which now appear to us to be 
storms in a teacup. She is still con- 
vinced that they are vastly impor- 
tant. A great deal of her book consists 
of the history of the composition of 
Robert Elsmere and David Grieve, 
with the result that we find the whole 
faintly preposterous. The sense of pro- 
portion is so utterly different from 
our own, the values have so changed, 
that we find ourselves a million times 
more remote from the thoughts of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward than we are 
from those of any one of a dozen an- 
cient Chinese poets in Mr. Waley’s 
recent volume. 

It is not that we consider ourselves 
bigger than our fathers. We will even 
admit that there were giants in those 
days. But we are different, and we 
must insist on the difference. In com- 
parison with them we are unstable as 
water, and it is easy to see from her 
summary survey of what has followed 
her in thought and art that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is persuaded that 
we do not excel. We are, in truth, 
insecure: 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 


We find our spokesmen in the poet 
who wrote those lines and his con- 
temporaries. There is a gap in our 
spiritual history, and not till Thomas 
Hardy, who struggled against and 
vanquished the complacency of an 
intervening age, do we find one whom 
we can revere without a tinge of 
mockery in our devotion. With him 
the sense of mystery and the knowledge 
of uncertainty returns. It is not that 
we are romantics; we are only seekers 
after the truth. But we know that the 
very elements of the truth are that 
life is not simple, and that if there is 
to be any common acceptance of fact 
between the disputants, the fact ac- 
cepted must be as ugly as it is. 

In this spirit we wonder, as we read 
these recollections, whether Mrs. Hum- 


‘phry Ward ever pondered the meaning 


of some remarkable words once spoken 
to her by Walter Pater: 


In my ardent years of exploration and 
revolt, conditioned by the historical work 
that occupied me during the later seventies, 
I once said to him in a téte-d-téte, reckoning 
confidently on his sympathy, and with the 
intolerance and certainty of youth, that 
orthodoxy could not possibly maintain 
itself long against its assailants, especially 
from the historical and literary camps, and 
that we should live to see it break down. 
He shook his head, and looked rather 
troubled. ‘I don’t think so —,’ we said. 
Then, with hesitation — ‘And we don’t 
altogether agree. You think it’s all plain. 
But I can’t. There are such mysterious 
things. Take that saying: ‘‘Come unto Me 
all ye that are weary and heavy-laden.’’ 
How can you explain that? There is a 
mystery in it — something supernatural.’ 


These words were spoken many years 
before Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote 
Robert Elsmere. Yet, if she had really 
known what they meant, the writing 
of that novel would hardly have been 
possible. What has the paraphernalia 
of historical evidences to do with a 
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spiritual need? The disputes between 
one Church and another are insignifi- 
cant beside the desire of the human 
soul for the comfort of religion, and 
ridiculous beside the nature of the 
reality which makes that refuge to be 
desired, and makes it for many as 
impossible as it is desirable. The Vic- 
torians seem only to have stirred the 
surface of their problems. 

It is so inconceivably hard to be 
fair to them, so hard to believe that 
we have profited by their victories. 
For if they made head on our behalf 
against an intellectual tyranny, it was 
only to impose another — the tyranny 
of a threadbare social conception. They 
derided our provincialism, and more 
effectively cut us off from the world 
by planting the standard of ‘the Eng- 
lish gentleman’ upon the ramparts 
than centuries of robustious ignorance 
had done. They expounded France to 
us, and it was always somehow the 
wrong France, the Anglicized solemnity 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes (con- 
cerning which Mrs. Ward reveals that 
it contemplated publishing Robert Els- 
mere!) instead of the epoch-making 
France of Flaubert. They taught the 
gospel of progress and social service, 
and yet they remained so ineffably 
superior that there are moments when 
it seems that a gospe! of social hatred 
would have been better for us all. It 
would have cleared the air. 

The absence of clear air and a clear 
vision in Mrs. Ward’s Recollections be- 
wilders us, and bewilders us the more 
because its absence is not obvious. 
For the absence of distinction in a 
style lends it, for a little while at least, 
the appearance of limpidity. Slowly 
we realize that we are seeing nothing, 
and that what we took for a transparent 
window is a pane of frosted glass. 

In the vistas of her memory we see 
men as trees walking, vague outlines 
where particularity is lost. The figures 
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of the Oxford she knew, of Jowett and 
Mark Pattison, of Liddon and Pusey, 
are shadows in her pages, looming 
shapes in a Victorian mist. The only 
man who is real is Walter Pater, and 
it is in spite of Mr. Humphry Ward 
that we gain a glimpse of him; to how 
great a degree in her despite is shown 
by the possible answer to his remark 
which she might have given ‘a few 
years later,’ an answer which we 
forbear to quote. Nevertheless, through 
the general vagueness we are made 
aware that the Oxford society of that 
period was delightful. For some rea- 
son Mrs. Ward drops something of her 
ex cathedra manner in dealing with the 
women she knew, and she gives us, 
if not an understanding, at least a 
picture of the rare lady who was Mark 
Pattison’s wife and subsequently Lady 
Dilke. And this is not a sketch, but a 
real picture, drawn carefully with an 
apprehension of the decorative signifi- 
cance of the subject. In the mind’s 
eye we can shape a Manet portrait, 
with a definite delicacy of outline and 
a. sober splendor of black for which 
we were wholly unprepared by any- 
thing in Mrs. Ward’s previous narra- 
tion. Even now we are afraid that, if 
we were to turn to those pages again, 
the vision would have vanished. But 
there, undeniably, it once was. The 
gray mist opened for a moment and 
closed again; and we are left with the 
pitiful sense that life may have been 
really thus, that.a Mrs. Pattison may 
have really been a bird bright of plu- 
mage caged in the murk of an inhos- 
pitable clime. But oh, the high seri- 
ousness of it all! How many bright 
butterflies were broken on this Vic- 
torian wheel, and with how much more 
truth might it be said of Victorian 
ideals than of the Roman legions: 
Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
They laid waste the soul and called 


it peace. 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


THERE is one phrase which some 
Irishmen sometimes use in conversa- 
tion, which indicates the one mistake 
that they really make in controversy. 
When the more bitter sort of Irishman 
is at last convinced of the existence of 
the less bitter sort of Englishman, who 
does realize that he ought not to rule a 
Christian country by alternations of 
broken heads and broken promises, 
the Irishman has sometimes a way of 
saying: ‘I am sure you must have 
Irish blood in your veins.’ So far as I 
know, I have not one single drop of 
Irish blood in my veins. I have some 
Scottish blood; and some which, judg- 
ing merely by a name in the family, 
must once have been French blood. 
But the determining part of it is purely 
English and I believe East Anglican, 
at the flattest and farthest extreme 
from the Celtic fringe. But I am here 
concerned not with whether it is true, 
but with why they should want to 
prove it is true. One would think they 
would want to prove precisely the op- 
posite. It does not support, but rather 
surrender Irish rights, to say that only 
an Irishman can see that there are 
Irish wrongs. It is certainly not a point 
for Nationalism to imply that only a 
Celt can sympathize with such aspira- 
tions of a Celtic people. It is practi- 
cally confessing that Ireland is a Celtic 
dream and a delusion, a mere cloud 
of sunset mistaken for an island. It is 
admitting that such a nation is only a 
notion, and a nonsensical notion. But 
In reality it is the whole of this notion 
of Irish blood, as the only basis of Irish 
sympathies, that is nonsensical. Ire- 


land is not an illusion; and the wrongs 
of Ireland are not the subjective vi- 
sions of Irishmen. Irishmen did not 
dream that they were driven in thou- 
sands to America by the ruthless ap- 
plication of a land law which no man. 
now dares to defend. It was not a 
nightmare that dragged them out of 
their beds. An Irishman did not per- 
suade himself into the picturesque 
fancy that he was being hanged, on 
perjured evidence before a packed 
jury. The matter was objective, as 
the Prussian professors would say; 
and he really was hanged with the 
most Prussian efficiency. An Irishman 
did not close his eyes and imagine 
himself in a British prison, for a crime 
kindly committed for him by a British 
policeman. The Irishman was really 
punished with the imprisonment; and 
the British policeman was never pun- 
ished at all. Skeffington did not have a 
delusion that he was being shot for 
keeping the peace; he was shot; and 
the delusions were confined to the 
official the Government trusted with 
the shooting. I could understand it if 
the Unionists pleaded that Piggott was 
a poet whose pen ran away with him; 
that Colthurst had a Celtic frenzy like 
Finn (was it Finn?) or Sergeant Sheri- 
dan romanced like a real stage Irish- 
man. But why should Nationalists 
talk as if the police only danced in a 
ring by moonlight? Sir Edward Car- 
son, that famous First Lord of the 
Admiralty, did not in this fashion ride 
on the top of the disheveled wave; 
nor Mr. Walter Long, that great Agri- 
cultural Minister, thus dance upon the 
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mountains like a flame. These people 
are objective; they are objects; deplor- 
able objects. The Castle in Dublin is 
not a castle in Spain, still less a castle 
in Fairyland; and the cause of the 
moonlighters was not all moonshine. 
The constable’s baton was not a 
wizard’s wand, nor the fire of the sol- 
diers in the street an ignis fatuus; 
however fatuous a fire we may happen 
to think it. And since, by the way, the 
stoutest and stiffest Unionist with 
whom I talked had been shot through 
the body by the British soldiers in the 
Easter Rebellion, I conceive that the 
firing was rather wild than wise. Any- 
how, I submit that it is not necessary 
to be descended from Brian Boru to 
think it brutal to keep a people down 
by bludgeons, or to think such wild 
firing weak, wicked, and silly. The 
truth is, of course, that this implica- 
tion about an Irish ancestry and an 
Irish sympathy is just as insulting as 
the old gibe of Buckingham about an 
Irish interest oran Irish understanding. 

But this conversational expression 
which is intended as a compliment and 
is really a suicidal concession, is but a 
social symptom of the real mistake 
which goes along with the real merits 
of such things as Sinn Fein. It is the 
mistake which partly weakens what 
would otherwise be valuable in the 
cult of the Celts and the study of the 
Gaelic language. In so far as the Celts 
seek for a source of authority outside 
the culture of Christendom, the Celts 
are simply making the same mistake 
as the Teutons. They are making it 
more excusably, because more in 
answer to provocation by the Teu- 
tons; notably by the English when 
they adopted all the tomfoolery of 
Teutonism. But though the thing is 
pardonable as a retort, it is not the 
right retort. An interesting essay 
might be written on false antitheses 
in controversy; on the acceptance of 
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the wrong alternatives and the falling 
in with fallacious divisions. If a man 
comes into my garden and says ‘I am 
a Seraph,’ it may be a tempting but it 
is not a true retort to answer ‘I ama 
Cherub,’ and begin to argue about 
which has the angelic right to turn the 
other out of the garden of Eden. The 
true answer is to say ‘I am a man and 
you are another man, though you may 
be something of a madman.’ And 
when a modern mercantile snob comes 
into Ireland saying ‘I am a Teuton,’ 
the Irishman ought not to answer 
‘And I am a Celt.’ He ought to 
answer ‘ You are not a Teuton; you are 
a blasted fool.’ That is the true con- 
trary; both logically and spiritually. 
If a lunatic claims to be a pane of glass, 
I shall not boast of being a diamond, 
however anxious I may be to cut him; 
if he says he is a chicken, I shall not 
say I am a fox, however ready I may 
be to receive his hurried farewell. And 
Irish intellectuals ought not to have 
condescended to class themselves in 
the lunatic libraries of Gobinism. It 
would not be true to call this an Irish 
mistake, for most of the Irish are 
cheerfully indifferent to such things; 
but it is the mistake of some of those 
who speak even eloquently and effec- 
tively for Ireland. The idea that the 
Englishman cannot see that he is 
wrong, because he is not an Irishman, 
reaches its rarefied form in this notion 
of a Celtic secret which he cannot 
possess because he is not a Celt. But 
the Englishman is wrong on common 
Christian grounds, apparent to all 
Christendom; he ought not to escape 
as being wrong only on peculiar Celtic 
grounds invisible save to the vision 
of the Celt. That is why we can speak 
with reality and respect of Irish Na- 
tionalism; which is something more 
even than mere patriotism. National- 


- ism appeals to a law of nations; it im- 


plies that a nation is a normal thing, 














and therefore one of a number of 
normal things. It is impossible to have 
a nation without Christendom; as it 
is impossible to have a citizen without 
a city. 

In that sense I confess I do not care 
about Celts; they are too like Teutons. 
Celts, like Teutons, may claim not 
that their nation is a normal thing, 
but that their race is a unique thing. 
Celts, like Teutons, might come to 
arguing, not for an equality founded 
on the respect for boundaries, but for 
an aristocracy founded on the ramifi- 
cation of blood. Celts, like Teutons, 
he New Witness 


IV. BEGGING 


‘Ou, yes,’ said Bulliver, as the porter 
was helping him on with his coat. ‘I 
know all about that. But look at the 
fag of it.’ 

He was talking to the man who 
looked as if he had been a great deal 
round. They had come down from the 
card-room, and they were going home. 

‘You had quite a run of luck, Bul- 
liver — quite a run. How much did 
you win?’ 

“Oh, about twenty-five pounds. But 
look at the fag of it. Why I play cards 
I don’t know. It always tires me. 
What I like to do-is to take things 
easy — absolutely easy.’ 

“Why are you always so ready to 
play, then?’ 

‘Foolishness,’ answered Bulliver — 
‘foolishness. Man is, of all brutes, the 
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might come to pitting the pre-historic 
against the historic, the heathen against 
the Christian, and in that sense the 
barbaric against the civilized. It is 
indeed true that even the pre-historic 
Celts seem to have been more civilized 
than the historic Teutons. But con- 
sidered as the highest sources of Irish 
inspiration, the pre-historic Celts have 
one disadvantage. It is that when they 
became historic they ceased to be 
Celtic; and became something very 
much better. And I frankly own I have 
much more admiration for the modern 
Fenians than for the ancient ones. 





most complicated. What I really like 
is peace and quiet and calm. I love 
to do nothing, to loaf, to dream. You 
ask me why I am always so ready to 
endure the fag of cards. And I ask 
you another — Why is man such a 
mass of contradiction? Why, oh, why?’ 
He turned to the porter. ‘Get us a 
taxi,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said his friend. ‘We’ll walk. 
It’ll do you good.’ 

And they left the club together. 

‘Tell me of this ideal spot of yours,’ 
said Bulliver, ‘this Granada. I should 
like very much to go there. You men- 
tioned it at dinner. And two or three 
times to-night, as I was playing, the 
thought of it came to me. What is it 
like? Is it really, as you say, a dream 
paradise? Come, tell me all about it.’ 

“It’s impossible. But I’ll do as well 
as I can. It’s a wonderful jewel of a 
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town set in the midst of great moun- 
tains. And the sun shines there as I 
have never seen it shine anywhere else. 
In it. guitars are always sounding. I 
hear them sounding even now as I 
tell you of it. No one ever does any- 
thing. The people are the most de- 
lightful I have ever met. They are 
picturesque, and idle, and lazy, and 
gracious. Life goes on in a vague, 
enchanted way.’ 

“What about the Alhambra? What 
is it like?’ 

‘Ah, the Alhambra! It is the crown, 
the glory, of this wonderful town. It 
overlooks it, is just above it. In it are 
great, cool, green elms under which 
you can sit and sit through the whole 
of the day. And as you sit you can 
hear the music of the water as it runs 
down from the great mountains, the 
Sierra Nevada. You can see in the 


distance the snow-covered tops of 


the mountains. They are as moun- 
tains seen in a dream. The Alhambra 
itself is as if woven from a dream. It 
is a place of enchantment.’ 

‘I say,’ exclaimed Bulliver, ‘what’s 
the best way to get there?’ ; 

‘Oh, by boat to Gib. It’s a four 
days’ journey from the Thames. When 
you’re at Gib you can cross the bay to 
Algeciras. From Algeciras you can 
go by train to Granada.’ 

“When’s the next boat?’ 

‘There’s one to-morrow. I had oc- 
casion to look it up yesterday.’ 

“Look here!’ said Bulliver. 
go, you and I.’ 

His friend laughed. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I 
should be pleased! But there is a little 
difficulty. I’ve got to earn a living.’ 

‘A living!’ echoed Bulliver. ‘I have 
often wondered what it must be like 
earning a living. It must be a bore.’ 

Again his friend laughed. But this 
time there was a grimness in his laugh- 
ter. He turned and looked hard at 
Bulliver. 


‘Let’s 
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‘I should say it was a bore, Bulliver. 
Why, my good boy, you don’t know 
you’re alive. You know nothing. A 
bore, indeed! Look here! As a matter 
of fact, it’s no bore at all, Bulliver. 
It’s most interesting, is making a 
living.’ 

‘Is it? Oh, well, perhaps it is. But, 
so long. I must turn down here.’ 

And they parted. 

The night had become chilly, and 
Bulliver turned up the big collar of 
his overcoat. The smooth, warm touch 
of the fur of the collar round his neck 
was soothing. He liked this particular 
overcoat of his very much. It had cost 
him fifty pounds. 

‘I wish he would n’t get at me so 
much about having an income,’ he said 
to himself. ‘He never misses a chance 
to do it. But he’s a good sort. I like 
him. If he only did n’t have Socialistic 
ideas, though! Still, there you are. 
Everything has its drawbacks. He’s 
a good sort, but he’s cursed’with the 
agitator’s line of thought. Damn agi- 
tators! They are the ones that cause 
the mischief. Why can’t they let 
things go on as they are? The world 
would be all right but for the busy- 
bodies that live in it. Why should I 
be got at just because I’ve got a little 
money? It is n’t my fault. I did n’t 
make society. And even if I did n’t 
have a penny, what difference would 
it make to things in general? — Hello! 
What do you want?’ 

A man had stopped suddenly in 
front of him. They were near to a 
lamp, and the man’s face showed up 
white and haggard. 

‘Excuse — excuse me,’ stammered 
the man, ‘but — well, look here. Will 
you help me? I’m hungry. Will — 
will you help me? I’ve ’ The man’s 
voice broke off. 

Bulliver was not really a bad sort. 
He was simply one who did n’t know. 
The reason why he was not sympa- 
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thetic with people who were in want 
was’ because he had no real idea of 
what they had to put up with. It is 
admitted that knowledge is power. 
But it is more even than power. It is 
sympathy. 

‘Why should I help you?’ asked 
Bulliver in a hard, even voice. ‘I don’t 
know you from Adam. Why don’t you 
work?’ 

Ordinarily he would have gone on. 
He would have paid no attention to 
the man. But at the moment he felt 
in an argumentative mood. 

The man came a little nearer to 
him. ‘Work,’ he said — ‘work? Why, 
I can’t get work. I’ve tried every- 
where. I’m up against it. I’m hungry.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Bulliver harshly. 


‘There’s work for everyone. But the 
fact of the matter is that it is n’t 
everyone who will work. Some people 
would sooner steal or beg. Why do 
you beg? You ought to be ashamed of 


yourself. Sooner than beg I’d starve, 
or throw myself off the bridge.’ 

The man shrank back. The hard 
tone of the one from whom he had 
asked help cut through him. He was 
crushed and humiliated. He was about 
to turn away, when there suddenly 
flamed up in him a feeling of resent- 
ment. He became filled with a deadly 
anger against this well-dressed man 
who not only would not help him, but 
who took it upon himself to insult him. 
He could have killed him. 

‘Little you know about it!’ he ex- 
claimed bitterly. ‘Little you know 
what hunger means. If you did, you 
would n’t talk like that.’ 

His attitude had become threaten- 
ing. But Bulliver was not afraid, even 
though the street was now deserted. 
And the notion came to him to argue 
with this man -— to see what he was 
made of. He would argue with him, 
and after he had finished he would 
give him something — perhaps a shil- 
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ling or half-a-crown. As already point- 
ed out, he was not really a bad sort. 

‘How do you. mean I don’t know?’ 
asked Bulliver. 

For answer the man glared at: him. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Bulliver 
again. 

‘What I say. You don’t know what 
hunger means. It is you, and your 
like, who drive men to desperation.’ 

‘But why don’t you work? Is n’t 
it better to work than to beg like this? 
If I were in your case, man, I’d work. 
I would do anything rather than 
beg.’ 

‘Oh, would you?’ said the man. 
“Would you, by God? Suppose you 
could get no work? Suppose you could 
n’t even get a chance to steal? What 
then, my friend? What would you do 
then?’ 

The sense of human dignity that 
lies in all men, however deep it may be 
buried, had come up in him. He would 
talk to this man straight and hard. It 
was bad enough to be hungry and 
forlorn and alone. It was bad enough 
to have to be forced to beg. But to 
take insult! It was too much. He 
would just let this fellow have it 
straight. 

“You see,’ 
men 

“Never mind what I see,’ interrupted 
the one who was destitute. ‘People 
such as you, who trample on a man 
when he’s down, are worse than mur- 
derers. You have all your wants 
supplied.’ 

“How do you know?’ 

‘Oh, I can tell. I can feel it. You 
have eaten to-day, and I have not. 
You — you know nothing.’ 

He paused, and the thought flashed 
into Bulliver’s mind that this man used 
the very words that his friend had 
used a little while ago. Was it true? 
Was it true that he knew nothing? 
What, after all, was the use of arguing 
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with this man? It would be better to 
give him something and go on. 

‘Now, look here,’ said Bulliver. 
—————" 

‘I can do without your lecture,’ in- 
terrupted the destitute man. ‘People 
such as you go along through life seeing 
nothing. And, what is worse than that, 
people such as you want to see nothing. 

‘See here!’ said Bulliver thought- 
fully. ‘I don’t deny that there may 
be something in what you say. There 
is something in what everyone says. 
But — well, ycu seem to be a man of 
education. I should say you had been 
toa public school. How is it, now, that 
you are in such a fix?’ 

‘Curse you!’ exclaimed the man. 
‘Curse you and your speculations!’ 

He was thoroughly roused. He had 
forgotten that he was hungry and 
destitute, and that he was a beggar. 
He felt that he could kill or do any- 
thing. This well-dressed man in front 
of him embodied the cruelty of the 
world towards those who were down. 

‘Look here!’ said Bulliver. ‘It’s all 
right. I’ll give ‘ 

‘Go to the devil!’ exclaimed the 
destitute man; and he turned suddenly 
and walked down the street. 

‘Say! say!’ cried Bulliver, going after 
him a few paces. 

But the man kept on walking, and 
in a moment was lost in the darkness. 





Vv. FALLING 


He was fa'ling through the air. But 
to his mind had come an extraordinary 
quickness and clearness. He was living 
in a most strange and intense way. He 
was falling and falling, and still the 
details of the scenes in the midst of 
which he had lived through the last 
few hours were presenting themselves 
to him. He saw the passing, countless 
faces of the people of London; he saw 
the streets and the lights; he heard 
the manifold sounds, He saw the 
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bridge over the river; he saw himself 
mounting the stone step to the para- 
pet; he saw the river with the lights 
reflected upon it; he saw himself in 
the act of hurling himself over the 
parapet. 

He was in the air now — falling. 
And he began to wonder at the length 
of time it was taking him to reach the 
water. He had thought, as he was in 
the act of hurling himself over the 
parapet, that it would take but a 
second for him to reach the water. 
But he had been mistaken. It seemed 
as if some power were holding him up 
in the air, some power were staying 
the very flight of Time itself. 

Why did he not reach the water? he 
wondered. He knew that he was fall- 
ing. He could feel it. And still at the 
same time it was as if he were being 
held suspended in the air. 

A myriad pictures of the past were 
crowding themselves into his mind. 
But all of them were detached. All 
of them were separate and distinct 
from one another. All of them were 
clear as crystal. His mind itself was a- 
blaze of light. This falling through the 
air had awakened him in a way in- 
conceivable. He understood every- 
thing now. -He knew the reason of 
things. 

He ought not to have thrown him- 
self into death. There was no reason 
for it. He had felt that the suffering 
he had been enduring was intolerable, 
and he had thought to end it. And so 
he had flung himself over the parapet. 

But why — why had he done so? 
Life wasa wonderful thing, even though 
one suffered. To live was above all 
things. Suffering meant nothing. 

He was still falling. Was he never 
going to reach the surface of the water? 
What could it mean? Was he really 
falling? Had he, after all, hurled him- 
self through the gate into death? 
Surely it could not be so. 
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How clear everything was to him! 
He had gone behind the veil. 

He was still in the air. He was still 
passing through it. He could not un- 
derstand it. Why should it take so 
long a time to fall so short a distance? 

Some miracle was happening! 

A great sound began to arise around 
him. It came very, very slowly. And 
now it seemed as if he had stopped 
falling. 


VI. THE RIVER 


A stifling darkness was closing in 
upon him. He was choking; he wanted 
to breathe. The clearness had gone 
from his mind. He was struggling 
desperately. He just knew that he 
was down under the water, and that 
was all. 

Suddenly his head was above it, 
and he took in a great breath of air. 
Air! Dazed though he was, he realized 
that he had never known what air 
meant to a man till now. 

He found himself swimming. The 
great shock he had received through 
striking the water was passing away 
from him. The water did not seem to 
be very cold. And in a moment he 
was himself, cool and collected. He was 
a good swimmer, and he would just 
make for the bank of the river. 

How foolish he had been to attempt 
to kill himself! he thought. He was 
strong and at himself, and he had his 
life before him. His being destitute 
was his own fault. And even if he was 
destitute, killing himself was madness. 
How had he come to attempt it? And 
then the thought of the man from 
whom he had asked help came to him. 
Curse him! This man had said that 
rather than beg he would throw him- 
self off the bridge! It was the saying 
of that which must have put the idea 
of committing suicide into his head. 
From that idea had come the mad 
impulse. Yes, he had been altogether 
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mad. He remembered now that the 
man had called after him as he went 
away— likely enough meaning to help 
him. But he had become so enraged 
at what the man had said to him that 
he would not stop to give him the 
chance. He had acted like a fool! 

Things would be altogether different 
from now on. He would just get out 
of the river and begin life afresh. 

He was striking out boldly, when 
suddenly something seemed to grip 
him. It was as if a hundred hands 
were clutching him at once. He was 
turned round and round. 

He knew well what it was. It was 
the current! He would have to be care- 
ful now, for he was experienced swim- 
mer enough to know the ways of cur- 
rents. Getting out of the grip of a 
current was a difficult business. It 
gripped and held and carried one along. 
On each side of a current were walls, 
as it were, of dead, still water. He 
knew quite well what he had to do. 
He had to work his way slowly and 
carefully through the living, gripping 
current till he got to the edge of the 
dead water. Once within this water, 
he was safe. 

The lights on the embankment were 
passing him — passing him quickly. 
He saw them coming up and going 
behind him. The current was running 
out to the sea. 

The blackness of a great arch loomed 
up in front of him. The roaring sound 
of the water was in his ears as he was 
swept through it. 

The current was now sweeping him 
towards the east bank of the river. He 
tried desperately to work out of its 
grip. And once he felt himself just on 
the edge of the deep, still water. But 
it gripped him again and carried him 
out into the middle of the river. 

Again the blackness of a great arch 
loomed. Again the roaring sound of 
the water was in his ears as he was 
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swept through it. If he could only 
work out of the current! 

Suddenly he felt that his strength 
was going. He began to get nervous. 
And — well, the river seemed to be 
getting wider. The current had got 
him. It would carry him on and on! 
Death would get him, after all! 

What was that? Some dark object 
was going by his side. It was also in 
the grip of the current. It was strange 
that he had not noticed it before. He 
forged his way slowly towards it. It 
was a small boat with a square stern, 
that had broken away from some- 
where up the river. 

Hope was with him now. He was all 
right. Luck had come his way! 

-He tried to board the boat. But he 
was unable to raise himself over the 
stern. The power had gone from his 
arms. He had become exhausted. 

However, things were not so bad, 
after all. At the very worst he could 
hang on to the boat till daylight came. 
A rope of a good length was trailing 
from the boat, and he managed to get 
it round him, just under his armpits, 
and knot it. 

He was safe enough now. He held 
on to the side of the boat. But he did 
this just to steady himself, for the rope 
sustained him. 

He was all right! The water was 
colder than it had been, but he was all 
right — if the cold would allow him 
to last till the light came. 

On swept the current. On it swept, 
carrying the boat and its burden. 


VII. THE LOAFER 


Bulliver was lounging on deck, smok- 
ing a cigar. That very morning he had 
gone and booked a passage to Gibral- 
tar on this luxurious P. and O. liner. 
He was bound for the wonderful, sunlit 
Granada. The accounts he had heard 
of it had kindled his imagination. He 
wanted to go somewhere where he 
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could take his ease, where he could be 
quiet and dream. The rush and the 
bustle and the roar of London had got 
on his nerves. He was glad to get away 
from it. In fact, if he never saw it again 
it would trouble him but little. It was 
a place where people did not know how 
to live. They -were always rushing 
around doing something or another. 
And what they were doing amounted 
to nothing in the end. These hurrying, 
bustling people dropped out of life, 
and other hurrying, bustling people 
took their places. He was tired and 
sick of it all. He would go and live in 
a place where the people had a different 
philosophy of life. And it might well 
be that London would never see him 
again. He loved ease, but even when 
one had money it was impossible for 
one to enjoy it in the midst of people 
who were always on the scramble. 

What a beautiful day it was! The 
sun lit up gloriously the waters of the 
mouth of the Thames. And the ship 
was running smoothly on an even keel. 
He felt that he would enjoy the four 
days’ trip to Gibraltar. He was one 
whom the sea never bothered even 
in its rough moods. He was a good 
sailor. 

He went over to the port side and 
sat in a deck-chair. He wanted to 
finish his cigar in ease. And as he 
sprawled in the chair he fell into a 
half-doze. 

Suddenly he was roused by the 
sharp calling out of a voice. And then 
came other voices. There was some 
kind of a commotion on the ship, and 
he got up to see what was the matter. 
The liner had slackened speed. 

He went over to the starboard side. 
An officer was standing there in the 
midst of a group of excited Lascar 
sailors. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked the 
officer. 

‘A boat out there, drifting,’ was the 
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reply. ‘And there’s a man in the 
water by the side of it. His face can 
be seen plainly. He is dead. Here, 
take these glasses’; and he handed 
them to Bulliver. 

Bulliver raised the glasses to his 
eyes and began to adjust them. And 
while he was doing this he had an odd 
feeling. In it was a sense of repuision. 
He did not want to see what was to be 
seen. He had never before looked upon 
a dead man in the water. 

The drifting boat seemed now but a 
few feet away from him. He could see 
every detail with the utmost clearness. 
The man’s 

Why, he had seen the man’s face 
somewhere before! He lowered the 
glasses suddenly. 

No, it surely could not be! But it 
was certainly like the face of someone 
that he had seen somewhere. He 


raised the glasses and looked again. 


Well — well, it was no one he knew. 
And perhaps he was wrong. The face 
surely only bore a general likeness to 
someone he had seen! 

He handed the glasses back to the 
officer. 
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‘What are you going to do?! he 
asked. 

‘Oh, we’ll go on,’ said the officer. 
‘We’ve signaled to the tug-boat off 
there that’s coming now to take 
charge. It’s a mystery to me how the 
boat drifted so far down without being 
noticed. I wonder what was wrong. 
It may be a case of murder — of foul 
play.’ 

The liner began to get up speed, and 
Bulliver went off to his cabin, which 
was on the port side. It was a deck 
cabin, one of the biggest and most 
luxurious on the ship. He mixed him- 
self a stiff brandy-and-water, and after 
drinking it he lit another cigar. 

‘Poor devil,’ he said —‘poor devil! 
There’s a lot of hard luck in life. 
Why was he tied up to the boat in that 
manner? What could be behind it?’ 
He shuddered. ‘It looks as if there 
were foul play in the business,’ he 
concluded. 

He mixed himself another brandy- 
and-water. 

‘How odd!’ he said. ‘How odd 
that the face should seem familiar to 
me!’ 


THE END 











THE new subaltern, just out from 
England, sat in the parlor of a cottage 
which formed his company mess. The 
cottage, long deserted by its owners, 
stood now at the head of a main com- 
munication trench leading to the bat- 
talions in the line, scarcely three 
quarters of a mile away. Opposite sat 
the captain, and round the little table 
the other three subalterns; they had 
just finished dinner, and were lying 
back in their chairs, smoking and 
drinking little cups of coarse coffee 
made by one of the mess servants, who 
had mistaken himself for a cook. 

‘Shells?’ said the captain. ‘I don’t 
mind shells. If they catch you — well, 
they put you out straight and quick, 
and no more said; but I do hate bullets. 
They’re beastly things, if you like.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Crowther, the senior 
sub., ‘yes; I don’t much care for 
bullets. They rather put the wind up 
me. But shells! They’re all right, if 
you light a cigarette to take your mind 
off them, and keep on joking. Just 
laugh all the time, and you’ll be all 
right.’ 

The new subaltern sat up, and looked 
at Crowther and the captain. Now the 
captain was big and black and strong, 
with the visible strength that such men 
have; but Crowther was little and 
sandy haired, for all the world like a 
stoat: not at all the sort of person to 
impress a stranger, and not at all the 
ideal type of Grenadier in the eyes of 
the new subaltern, who had exalted 
ideas about the importance of the 
battalion bombing officer. He remem- 
bered his secret pride a week before, 
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when his colonel chose him for the 
job. 

‘Fine fellow, the Colonel! He knew 
a good man when he saw one. So he 
picked me out!’ It never occurred to 
him that, being the last out from 
England, and therefore knowing least, 
the battalion would have least to lose 
by his death. 

He looked across at Jones, the sub- 
altern sitting opposite. Jones had his 
feet on the table, and his eyes half 
shut. 

‘I don’t give a damn for bullets,’ 
said Jones, ‘nor for shells. If you’ve 
got to be killed, you’ve got to be, and 
there’s an end of it. Curse! I’ve got 
to go down to see the engineers about 
those grenades.’ 

The captain and Crowther rose to 
go as well, and the new subaltern 
remembered, with a sort of pang, that 
they were going to see the colonel at 
the headquarters mess, and longed for 
the day when he would be old enough 
in the regiment to drop in there with- 
out an invitation. When they were 
gone, he turned to Holford, the other 
subaltern — a week older than himself 
in the bombing company. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘we’re left alone for 
the evening.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘My God, how 
they’re shelling that mine!’ 

About four hundred yards down the 
road every few minutes sounded the 
crash and burst of German shells, 
pitching unerringly into a mine-tower 
and buildings, behind which were the 
‘cookers’ of a battalion in the trenches 
in front, and he began to feel that 
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security which comes to a soldier when 
the enemy are shelling some definite 
object, other than himself, even though 
only a short distance away. 

‘Well, thank Heavens, they’re not 
shelling us,’ he said lightly, and poured 
out another cup of the execrable coffee. 

Suddenly, without warning, the roof 
shook with a crash: there was a loud 
explosion, and slates began to slide 
and clatter to the ground. It sounded 
exactly as if a shell had landed on the 
roof itself. They found out afterwards 
that it had pitched in the garden, six 
yards from the back door. He jumped 
to his feet, looking rather white. In- 
side, his heart was hammering like a 
thing possessed (he knew, then, how 
mice feel when their little hearts beat 
so fast that they can beat no more). 
The voice of his companion recalled 
him to himself. 

‘The dugouts! They’re shelling us!’ 
cried Holford, in a strange high voice; 
and together they rushed out and made 
for the dugout against the wall of the 
house behind. As they ran, blind 
terror struck again at him, when he 
heard the long whine of another high 
explosive shell twisting through its 
invisible tube of air. He ran blindly, 
scarcely knowing where he went. Hol- 
ford reached the dugout first, and 
bolted down the steps and disappeared 
into the friendly depths below. But 
the new subaltern made a dead-heat 
in the race for the entrance with the 
company sergeant-major, who was 
running for shelter also from his billet 
across the way. Now, since the com- 
pany sergeant-major was a large, fat 
man, and since they both reached the 
entrance to the dugout exactly at the 
same time, and were both running hard 
for safety, the inevitable happened, 
and they both stuck fast in the narrow 
doorway. Then some God-given sense 
of the ridiculous came over him. To be 
stuck in the doorway of a dugout with 
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the fat sergeant-major! It was absurd. 
He drew back and began to laugh. 

‘After you, sir,’ said the sergeant- 
major. 

‘No, Thomson,’ said the new sub- 
altern; ‘after you; and if you get stuck 
in the entrance, I’ll push you through 
from behind.’ 

The feeble joke served, and both 
laughed immoderately, as men will in 
moments of great excitement; and he 
never heard the who-ov-oosh of the 
oncoming shell — that terrible sound 
which means that it has begun to rush 
downward to the ground, and is going 
to land very near. He ran down the 
steps of the dugout behind thesergeant- 
major. The shell burst close by and 
covered the dugout top with earth and 
splinters and slates from the roof of 
the house above. Down in the dugout 
his ears caught the approaching whine 
of another shell. Terror gripped him 
again, shook him from head to foot, 
set his heart swirling and racing like a 
mill stream between narrow banks. 
Terribly lucid, morbid thoughts probed 
his mind, like knives. Would it drop 
on the roof of the dugout? If so, they 
would all be buried alive. He had a 
vivid recollection of a nightmare of 
his childish days, and in the fraction 
of a second he suffered all the agonies 
of suffocation. He heard, as in a dream, 
far away, the voice of the seargent- 
major. ‘’Ere. comes another ruddy 
shell. ’Ave you the trenchin’ tool, 
Charley, to dig us out with, if it ’its 
the roof?’ (This to one of the officers’ 
servants, also sheltering in the dugout.) 

“Yus, sir,’ said Charley. (How cool 
and unperturbed his voice sounded!) 
‘They’re a-searchin’ for that perishin’ 
batt’ry in the wood be’ind.’ 

But suddenly came recollection of 
Crowther’s words in the mess: ‘Light 
a cigarette to take your mind off it. 
Laugh, and you'll be all right.’ 

‘Has anyone got a cigarette?’ he 
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asked, and was surprised to find that 
his voice was level and ordinary, and 
showed no trace of his terror within. 
The talk then became general in the 
dugout. He could never remember, 
afterwards, exactly what the jokes 
were that were made, except that they 
. were very feeble; but they all laughed 
and laughed again at them — and so 
the minutes passed. The shells were 
dropping now a little farther away, 
nearer to the battery in the wood; 
but every now and then, when he 
heard the sound of a shell as it drew 
near, sheer terror gripped him again. 
After about half an hour, the shelling 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 

‘Well,’ said the new subaltern, ‘I 
think we can go out now, sergeant- 
major.’ 

‘Better wait a bit, sir. Give ’em a 
minute or two more, to see if they’ve 
really stopped. They’re cunning divils, 
these Boches!’ 

A little thrill ran through him. He 


could not have shown so much fear, - 


after all! 

At last, when all seemed safe, he 
found himself back in the little front 
parlor with Holford. Everything there 
was the same: the coffee on the table, 
his own cup untouched, the two chairs 
drawn up round the stove, and all the 
litter of dinner on the'table. Every- 
thing was the same, exactly as they 
had left it, thirty short. minutes ago; 
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and yet how long a time it seemed 
since they were all sitting round the 
table, talking about bullets and shells! 
Ages seemed to have gone by. He 
took up his cup of coffee — now stone 
cold—and drank it off. Then he 
became aware that Holford was speak- 
ing. He turned and looked at his 
comrade’s white, strained face. 

‘My God,’ Holford was saying; ‘it 
was awful, hellish, damnable. O my 
God, I shook all over; I’m shaking 
now. I’m beastly frightened of shells. 
I’m trembling now, till I can hardly 
stand!’ 

The new subaltern pulled himself 
together and looked at Holford. Why, 
the man was only saying what he 
himself had suffered as well. He, too, 
had been terrified; he, too, had shaken 
all over. But Holford was telling him! 
Yes, that was the difference. The man 
was talking about it, and could not 
conceal it. An odd sense of superior 
manhood came over him; he knew 
in that moment that he -had learned 
one of war’s great lessons. All are 
frightened — terribly, abjectly fright- 
ened — but the man is he who con- 
trives not to show. it by face, by 
speech, or by bearing. Men, thank 
God, are judged not by their inward 
feelings, but by their outward actions. 

“Yes, old man,’ he said, almost 
pityingly, ‘I was dam’ frightened, 
too.’ 





JOY IN THE ADRIATIC 


BY J. B. 


Ou, to be in Italy, now that peace is 
there! 

What days Italy must now be living 
through! To have taken a momentous 
decision and staked everything on it 
and to have succeeded beyond her 
dreams; to have succeeded, too, after a 
disaster that made faint hearts feel 
that all was lost. To know that by 
the end of the war in the East not 
only does she redeem her lost prov- 
inces but gains what she had so long 
desired on the Eastern Adriatic coast 
— to be secure at last in Tripoli. 

What must it mean to Venice! The 
red and blue lights giving direction 
and telling of air-raid shelters — built 
up, sandbagged shelters, for Venice 
has no cellars — that gave so sinister 
a look to the dark canals and calles, 
a touch which Longhi, the Venetian 
master of the macabre, would like to 
have seen, will now disappear. The 
lights will go up in front of the Doges’ 
Palace, and once again people will see 
it at night across the canal standing 
out against the soft night skies of 
Venice like a palace of coral in an 
Arabian tale. The gondoliers will be 
singing again after two years’ silence. 
The merceria shops will begin to open, 
and the factory girls will soon be able 
to have a choice of hairdressers to do 
justice again to their elaborate bronze 
tresses. The Piazza will be a mass of 
soldiers and Venetians, and the three 
great flags in front of St. Mark’s — 
the Italian flag, the flag of Venice, and 
the Italian flag again — will be the 
centre of the cheers. After all, not 
very much harm was done to Venice, 


and she will be herself again. All she 
wants now, and all that Italy wants 
now, is fuel for the winter. 

All down the Adriatic coast, through 
the walled, semi-monastic towns and 
scattered villages, the people will look 
out to sea and know that nothing will 
come over the sea or through the skies 
to harm them again. Ravenna had 
almost forgotten that she was one of 
the famous cities of the world, for no 
pilgrim had come to worship her for 
years. Her great churches were like 
muffled theatres waiting for the new 
play. Dante lies in his tomb so deeply 
overlaid with sandbags that no sign 
of war can penetrate, although he of 
all poets would have been most at 
home in it, for did he not give a pale 
foreboding of all its dolorous horrors 
in his Inferno? The furies in the sky 
did no harm to Ravenna, although 
there are bomb-holes not far away. It 
looked more ancient than ever with 
no strangers about and the crowd 
gathered on the Piazza to read the 
notices on the wall telling how this or 
that most amiable and respected citi- 
zen had died after sustaining with 
fortitude the ravages of this or that 
malady. Very socn the Sister Annes of 
Ravenna will be on the Campanile 
looking in the distance to see if the 
forestiers are coming. The armored 
trains, the admiration of all the.people 
in the coast towns, have ended their 
watch of the four hundred miles of 
coast without having had to fire a 
dozen shots in earnest. The fishing 
boats will be going out again, and there 
will be more food in those very poor 
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villages. Speeches will be made in 
every little piazza, and processions 
will march round and perhaps pull off 
the cloths and pull down the sandbags 
round the public monuments. There 
will be bathing at Rimini again. An- 
cona, which is a naval base with few 
merchant ships in the harbor, and 
these mostly Italian, will soon regain 
its old cosmopolitan character. The 
rejoicings will flame up; there will be 
tremendous intensity, and the central 
figure will be Rizzo. Its steep, ladder- 
like streets have already shown how 
domestic public decoration can be. 
Bright bed quilts, carpets, rugs, cloaks, 
handkerchiefs, anything with bright 
colors, can be hung out of the window, 
and the whole street reflects the 
warmth and brightnegs that are in the 
people’s hearts. 

Then south along the good roads — 
will the Italian roads continue at this 


wonderful pitch of excellence after 


the war?—past the semi-eastern 
towns and villages and through the 
olive groves to Brindisi, where the 
rejoicings will be shared by the units 
of five navies. The people of Brindisi 
would especially rejoice, and have 
visions of great British liners coming 
back again to her quays, and all the 
pressure of eastern travel and mails 
and commerce that is signified by the 
romantic words ‘via Brindisi.’ An 
admiral with a great historic name, 
whom I met on his flagship there, 
speaking of the Roman columns with 
the galleys’ prows, said that he would 
be happy if he could have the galleys’ 
prows on his monumental column to 
tell that he had won a great naval 
victory. I suggested that he should 
send a challenge to the Austrian ad- 
miral at Pola to come out and fight for 
the galleys’ prows. It fired his interest 
at the moment, and he said that the 
Austrian commanders were gentlemen 
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and would not refuse such a challenge. 
It would be a battle worthy of the 
Adriatic. And now the war in the Adri- 
atic is over, and there are no galleys’ 
prows foranyone, except perhaps Rizzo 
or Rosetta, who would prefer motor- 
launch prows when their time comes. 

But at Taranto the rejoicings would 
be most understood by a Briton. The 
Adriatic barrage will dissolve like the 
baseless fabric (a good description 
that, of the remarkable engineering de- . 
vice that was the permanent part of 
the barrage) of a dream. The hundreds 
of British trawlers and drifters that had 
exchanged their northern homes for 
these gaudy seas will now be due, I 
hope, to return home again. Many of 
the men have had three years of it 
without leave, and they were all on the 
verge of utter weariness, looking for- 
ward dismally to more years in their 
mousehole forecastles and at ports full 
of foreigners ‘no verra wise-like.’ 

There will be singing of songs and 
shouts and greetings in every dialect 
from Thurso to Lowestoft. The Eng- 
lish contingent is much smaller than 
the Scottish, and they do not mix 
very much, but you may be sure that 
they will be commingling to-night. The 
boats lie side by side, so that you could 
walk (if good at obstructions) across 
the whole unit in port. They could all 
sing a chorus together or make one 
cluster of illuminations. But probably 
they will do nothing of the kind. More 
likely the night will end with phrases 
like this: ‘Like enough we’ll be gettin’ 
hame noo. I’ll no say but I’ll be 
pleased to get back.’ 

Then they will turn in while the guns 
are still booming, and the dancing and 
singing will be ranging down the white 
streets of Brindisi — Italy rejoicing be- 
cause her territory at last is free, and 
the trawlers rejoicing because they at 
last are free of Italy. 





WAR-TIME FINANCE 


CAPITAL AND CREDIT AFTER 
THE WAR 


Wuatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to the probable financial 
situation in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of peace, it is 
almost universally agreed that with 
the end of the war will arise a strong 
demand for capital, not only in bel- 
ligerent countries but throughout the 
entire world. Capital will be required 
not merely for the restoration of vast 
areas in France and Flanders devas- 
tated by a peculiarly destructive and 
vicious form of warfare, but for the 
rehabilitation of industrial enterprises 
on the Continent and in this country 
temporarily dislocated by the world 
conflict. At the same time immense 
sums will be needed for long deferred 
outlays on repairs and renewals on 
railways, in industrial establishments, 
and in municipal undertakings. Still 
more money will be wanted for carry- 
ing out great schemes of reconstruc- 
tion and improvements contemplated 
not only by the Government but by 
various public and private organiza- 
tions. If a new and better world is to 
be built up on the ruins of the old the 
task can be accomplished only if 
capital is provided on a scale hitherto 
neither experienced nor contemplated. 
Domestic requirements alone will be 
colossal. At the same time, countries 
abroad, whether Allied or neutral, will 
need a vast amount of capital for the 
development of their resources, the 
exploitation of which has been in a 
state of suspended animation during 
the war period. Furthermore, there 
will be new areas to be opened up to 
commercial and industrial development 


so that the world may be furnished in 
the years to come with the largest 
possible supplies of foodstuffs and 
essential raw materials. 

Enough has been said to prove that 
the demand for capital will be im- 
mense, not only in our own country, 
but throughout the civilized world. 
At first sight the problem of providing 
it appears quite insoluble, since the 
war has not only swallowed up all the 
capital available when it broke out, 
but has prevented the creation of 
fresh supplies through the normal 
processes of saving. Money, which in 
the ordinary course would have been 
reproductively employed, has been 
dissipated in the construction of en- 
gines and instruments of destruction. 
The products of the mine and the 
factory, which normally would have 
served to increase the world’s wealth, 
have been applied only to its oblitera- 
tion. To-day the world’s supplies of 
liquid capital, meaning .by that term 
capital that could be reproductively 
used in industrial enterprise, are locked 
up in War Loans, while of the profits 
being made by commercial undertak- 
ings a very high percentage is being 
absorbed by war taxation. Capital 
supplies have been practically ex- 
hausted, while there is no chance of 
replenishing them as long as the Gov- 
ernment as borrower and tax-gatherer 
has a first claim upon the profits of 
commerce and industry. 

The problem of furnishing capital 
for the vast work of reconstruction will 
have to be solved if the world is to 
be spared in the early years of peace a 
spell of disastrous economic depres- 
sion. We are glad, therefore, to ob- 
serve that thoughtful students of 
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financial affairs, both at home and 
abroad, are already giving it the 
very careful consideration it deserves. 
Among the many contributions to the 
subject, none perhaps will be found 
more useful and illuminating than that 
of Mr. Robert Benson, who in a pri- 
vately printed pamphlet entitled State 
Credit and Banking During and After 
the War, reviews the whole question, 
and shows how the problem may be 
solved with a minimum of inconven- 
ience and danger. He points out at the 
start that our greatest needs after the 
war will be raw materials, such as 
cotton, wool, rubber, iron ore, and so 
forth. These, he proceeds, can be got 
by the development of the Empire’s 
resources by means of railways, ir- 
rigation works, and so on. Our next 
object must be to reéstablish our in- 
dustries on a peace footing, a process 
which will necessitate extensive ex- 
penditure on renewals and arrears of 
repairs. Furthermore, it will be highly 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
to develop and extend new industries, 
such as key industries, industries cap- 
tured from Germany, and industries 
which throw open new sources of 
wealth. All this means an enormous 
demand for capital and credit. Since 
the outbreak of the war there has been 
an immense creation of credit in the 
shape of War Loans. Money not re- 
quired for, or not allowed to be used in, 
industry and trade has found tempo- 
rary employment in war securities. 
With the reéstablishment of peace the 
position will be reversed, the money 
at present invested in War Loans will 
be required for industry and trade. 
Unless steps are taken to make Gov- 
ernment securities easily salable they 
will begin to fall, and holders, including 
banks, will find themselves loaded 
with depreciating securities. 

How, asks Mr. Robert Benson, is 
this position to be met? His answer to 
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the question is a proposal for the 
establishment of a central institution 
to provide means for after-war develop- 
ment by enabling holders of Govern- 
ment securities to borrow thereon. 
His plan is quite simple. The sug- 
gested institution would have a capital 
of, say, £100,000,000, of which 5 per 
cent would be called up, leaving the 
balance as a reserve liability. The 
whole of this capital would be sub- 
scribed by the clearing banks in pro- 
portion to their deposits, or on some 
other agreed basis. The object of the 
new insitution is to be ready always 
to advance money on British Govern- 
ment securities. It is suggested that 
borrowers should maintain a margin 
of, say, 10 per cent; and whether in 
British Government stocks or other 
good securities, such as Colonial, is 
left open for discussion. The institu- 
tion would become indebted to the 
clearing banks for the amount of their 
advances. The State would, in con- 
sideration of a share of the profits, 
guarantee these advances, and any 
bank would have the right in case of 
emergency to demand money from 
the State up to the amount of its 
advances to the institution. The banks 
would be thus secured against loss, 
and as their advances to the insti- 
tution would be liquid their propor- 
tion of liquid assets to deposit liabili- 
ties would be increased. The rate of 
interest charged by the banks would 
be lower than that charged by the 
institution to its customers, and the 
differences would constitute the profit 
divisible between the banks and the 
State. 

Such is the scheme. Mr. Benson 
supports it by many weighty argu- 
ments and effectively answers possible 
objections. The public, he points out, 
has plenty of assets to meet the de- 
mands of reconstruction, but they are 
largely locked up as fixed capital or 
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War Loans. Hence the need of a sort 
of pawnshop for Government securi- 
ties to liquefy such stocks, to assist 
banks to unload their investments, and 
to create abroad the free market in 
and maintain the credit of our premier 
security. Once people find they can’t 
sell they all want to sell, but if they 
can sell or borrow freely many of them 
won’t want to sell, and every fall in 
prices then tends to bring in buyers 
and to establish a market before confi- 
dence is impaired. 

Mr. Benson anticipates five main 
criticisms to his proposal. First, it 
will lead to inflation; secondly, it will 
not stand the strain of a foreign drain 
on our gold reserves; thirdly, it would 
involve the abandonment of our free 
market in gold; fourthly, it is unneces- 
sary, as we may have too much money 
after the war and not too little; and 
fifthly and lastly, it would contribute 
to speculation, honeycombed credit 
and panic. As for the fear of inflation, 
he cogently points out that there is a 
vast difference between inflation in 
war-time, which arises from the in- 
crease in deposits or money against 
production of perishable goods which 
disappear, leaving the money in cir- 
culation, and the creation of credit to 
be used only for the production of real 
goods and the performance of real 
services. In other words, the creation 
of credit to support genuine productive 
enterprise is not inflation, which is 
merely an artificial appreciation in 
values due to an excessive creation of 
credit accompanied by a contraction 
in the production of supplies. Mr. 
Benson foresees no danger of any un- 
due strain on our gold resources, and 
thinks that in any case there will be no 
free market in gold for some time after 
the war. Answering the criticism that 
there will be no need for additional 
credit as there will be too much and 
not too little money available after 
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the war when bank deposits may easily 
amount to £2,000,000,000, Mr. Ben- 
son shows that deposits will decline 
when the Government pays off its 
floating debt and when prices fall. 
Moreover, if there is too much money 
about, as some people expect, there 
would be no need to go to the proposed 
central institution, which would be 
merely a safeguard held in reserve. 
The possible danger of speculation 
getting beyond control and making 
fuel for panic does not alarm Mr. 
Benson. That is a peril which can be 
averted by good banking and by re- 
stricting the operations of company 
promoters and share-pushers. 

The main object is to provide credit 
as and when required. If that credit 
enables us to purchase raw materials 
for the production of manufactured 
goods, to develop Imperial and foreign 
natural resources, and to exploit new 
and promising fields-of industry on a 
profitable basis, nothing but good can 
result from it. On the other hand, 
without adequate supplies of capital 
or its substitute credit, the world 
generally, and this country perhaps 
more than others, must encounter in 
the after-war period a spell of in- 
dustrial stagnation, which, in ac- 
companiment with an almost intoler- 
able load of war debt, would spell 
widespread disaster and ruin. 

Mr. Benson’s plan to avert such a 
catastrophe deserves the most careful 
consideration, and we trust that steps 
have been taken to bring it to the 
notice of the responsible authorities. 
In his recent speech at the Guildhall 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
an assurance that the banks would be 
prepared to lend freely on the security 
of War Bonds both now and after the 
war. No doubt they will, but could 
they without endangering their posi- 
tion lend to the extent required? We 
think that Mr. Benson’s scheme of a 
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central loan institution and a State 
guarantee a much better plan than to 
leave the banks to their own devices. 
Moreover, if it were generally under- 
stood that facilities will be available 
for liquefying capital locked up in 
war securities, traders and manufac- 
turers, instead of keeping on deposit 
money they cannot profitably use at 
the moment, would at once invest it 
in War Bonds without the smallest 
hesitation. 
The Stock Exchange Gazette 


WHO IS GETTING RICHER? 


Tue effect of the war upon the 
amount and the distribution of what 
we usually call wealth — the aggre- 
gate of private fortunes — is still ob- 
scure. It may, indeed, be years before 
we shall be able to obtain statistics 
enabling any precise estimates to be 


made. We know that, even if fighting 
ceases this year, the British Govern- 
ment will perhaps have spent, before 
we get through all the necessary cost 
of demobilization, something like £10,- 
000,000,000; and that this is certainly 
more than half the aggregate total 
value of all the property, securities, and 
investments of all kinds owned in the 
United Kingdom just before the war. 
Does it follow that those who owned 
these fortunes have—to use the 
phrase of a Cabinet Minister — lost 
half their property? Will the amount 
drawn, irrespective of any contem- 
porary service rendered, in the form of 
rent and interest be any less than 
before the war? Or will, on the con- 
trary, the aggregate of private for- 
tunes, and the tribute of rent and 
interest that we pay to our landlords 
and capitalists, be greater after the 
war? These are questions to which very 
definite answers can already be given. 

We know, not by any means exactly, 
but within a relatively small margin of 
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error, what was the aggregate capital 
value at market prices of the privately 
owned wealth in the United Kingdom 
prior to the war. The calculations of 
various statisticians, based on the 
available official statistics — as sum- 
marized, for instance, in Dr. Stamp’s 
very authoritative British Incomes and 
Property, and latterly in Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence’s Levy on Capital —ap- 
proximate in placing this total at 
somewhere about £12,500,000,000. 
About 88 per cent of this was owned 
by 12 per cent of the population (each 
family being ‘worth’ over £1,000); 


_ while 12 per cent of the total was 


shared among 88 per cent of the popu- 
lation, their average family fortune 
(including furnitureand personal effects 
and all savings) being less than £40. 
We may go further and say that 2 per 
cent of the nation owned twice as 
much wealth as all the remaining 98 
per cent! 

How will this stand after the war? 
There have, as we know, been great 
changes. The Government (including 
the local authorities), which was, be- 
fore the war, ‘in debt,’ in excess of 
the very extensive corporate assets, 
to the extent of perhaps £1,100,000,000 
will now be ‘in debt’ to the extent of 
seven or eight times as much. On 
the other hand (after making full 
allowance for the depreciation in capi- 
tal value of land, houses, railways, 
ships, mines, furniture, businesses, and 
investments), it is confidently esti- 
mated that the post-war capital value 
of the aggregate of private fortunes in 
the United Kingdom — such as would 
be assessed, for instance, to the Death 
Duties — will have positively increased 
by at least 20 per cent; or from 
£12,500,000,000 to £15,000,000,000. So 
far as private fortunes are concerned, 
the small minority of us who are 
property owners, even to the modest 
extent of £1,000 capital, will certainly, 
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in the aggregate, have increased our 
fortunes, taking all our possessions at 
the current market value, by at least 
£2,500,000,000. And the distribution 
of the aggregate private wealth will be 
even more unequal than it was before 
the war. The 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion, who formerly owned two thirds 
of the total wealth, now probably own 
three fourths of a greatly augmented 
total. Certainly, a vast number of 
individuals have taken up War Savings 
Certificates and War Bonds in small 
amounts. But the total-amount of 
War Savings Certificates (many taken 
in lumps of £500 by rich men and 
their children to escape Income Tax) 
is only a little over £200,000,000; and 
a further £300,000,000 would probably 
overstate the amount of War Loan 
and War Bonds held by small in- 
vestors. It is the 12 per cent of the 
population who, before the war, owned 
88 per cent of the total private wealth, 
who have been able toadd substantially 
to their possessions, and who now own 
by far the greater proportion of the 
enlarged National Debt. The 88 per 
cent of the population, who before the 
war may have owned, on an average, 
£40 per head of wealth, have prob- 
ably increased their little stocks of 
furniture and personal effects; to a 
comparatively small extent their hold- 
ings in Savings Banks, Codperative 
Societies, Friendly and Building So- 
cieties, and Trade Unions; and perhaps 
even their holdings in houses and land. 
On the other hand, this class has suf- 
fered greatly in the extinction or depre- 
ciation of small businesses; while little 
hoards have in many cases been sadly 
drawn upon in order. to live. It is 
doubtful, to say the least, whether, 
after the war, the aggregate private 
fortunes of the 88 per cent will amount 
to as much as 12 per cent of the aug- 
mented total. Measured in capital 
wealth, and subject to many indi- 
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vidual exceptions, the rich will have 
become much richer and the poor 
hardly less poor in the course of the 
last five years. This, or worse, is, 
in fact, the invariable effect of war, 
food shortage, currency depreciation, 
and a general increase in the price of 
commodities. 

It is more difficult to speak confi- 
dently as to the amount and distribu- 
tion of the aggregate net product or 
annual income of the community. 
Before the war we might have put the 
total national income—at the con- 
temporary level of prices—at about 
£2,000,000,000 to £2,400,000,000, of 
which the manual working wage earn- 
ersand their families may have received, 
all deductions made, possibly nearly 
as much as £800,000,000; the other 
classes (incomes under £160 per annum), 
perhaps, £300,000,000 to £400,000,000; 
while £1,200,000,000 went as profits, 
interest, and rent to the business, pro- 
fessional, and property-owning world 
(about half of this representing rent 
and interest, apart from the reward 
of personal service). Nothing in the 
nature of agreement can be postulated 
as to the corresponding figures for 
1918-19. The following is offered only 
as a rough estimate, based on such 
statistics as are available, and it is 
doubtless open to much correction. 
We must include in the value of the 
product what we are producing for 
war, as well as what we are producing 
for our own consumption and for 
export; and we must, of course, take 
contemporary prices. So estimated, 
there is reason to believe that the 
national product for the year, all de- 
ductions made, considerably exceeds 
£4,000,000,000 or nearly double the 
pre-war figure, in spite of the absence 
of 5,000,000 soldiers and sailors, and 
the loss of much foreign trade. It may 
be noted that the gross assessments to 
Income Tax have increased in the four 
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years by about 50 per cent, or £600,- 
000,000; but this is after making de- 
duction of the Excess Profits Tax, the 
assessment to which, for the current 
year, though not the actual receipt 
in the year, is expected to reach nearly 
£400,000,000. On the other hand, this 
increase is exaggerated to the extent of 
perhaps £200,000,000 by the new in- 
clusion of the incomes between £131 
and £160, which were formerly exempt. 
If we assume the net earnings of the 
whole wage-earning class to have 
nearly doubled — which, as was indi- 
cated in a preceding article, is prob- 
ably an exaggeration for the kingdom 
as a whole -— we should have a total 
of £1,500,000,000 to £1,600,000,000, 
which is as close an estimate as anyone 
is in a position to make. It looks as if, 
out of a total net product nearly twice 
the value of that of 1913-14, the wage- 
earning class is receiving in earnings 
possibly two fifths, which does not 
differ much from the estimated pre- 
war proportion. Meanwhile it looks as 
if the total drawn in rent and interest 
had gone up from about £600,000,000 
to nearly twice that figure. A cautious 
private banker has just put the net 
increase in what he calls rente, exclud- 
ing all the profits of business men, at 
£431,000,000. The aggregate increase 
in the earnings of ‘business men’— 
before deducting Income Tax, Super- 
tax, and Excess Profits Tax — is 
admittedly enormous; conservatively 
put at an aggregate threefold increase 
over the corresponding figure of five 
years ago. An unusually large propor- 
tion of these gains are escaping Income 
Tax assessment, not by any fault of 
the Inland Revenue authorities, who 
are really doing their greatly increased 
work with remarkable efficiency, but 
owing to the imperfections of the law, 
which (in this country, but not in some 
others) allows nearly all forms of 
capital appreciation to slip through 
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the meshes of the net. Business men 
are becoming increasingly skilful in 
taking a large part of their gains in this 
way. The upshot is that, taking all 
things together, the proportionate dis- 
tribution of the total net income be- 
tween the wage-earning class, on the 
one hand, and all the other sections on 
the other, remains just about what it 
was five years ago. It must, of course, 
be remembered that while earnings 
have perhaps doubled, they go no 
further in the means of life than did 
those of 1913. Much the same is true 
of the distribution between the re- 
wards of personal service and what the 
Inland Revenue calls unearned in- 
come. The proportions do not seem 
to have appreciably changed. On the 
other hand, if we ignore these distinc- 
tions and consider the distribution as 
between those families under £1,000 
a year and those over that figure, it is 
our considered opinion, after survey- 
ing the whole position — it cannot be 
put any higher—that the class in 
excess of £1,000 a year per family has 
considerably increased in proportion 
to the whole community; and that the 
aggregate income of this class, taken 
as a whole, is now enormously larger 
than it was before the war — so much 
larger, in fact, as to leave its net 
receipts, after paying away possibly 
nearly half the total in Income Tax, 
Super-tax, and Excess Profits Duty, 
positively no less than they were be- 
fore the war. Taking the families of 
£1,000 a year and upwards as a whole, 
the full amount of the unprecedented 
direct taxation has been met by the 
increase in gross income. The net 
incomes do not go so far as they did; 
and in the sense of disappointed ex- 
pectation the mere. £1,000 a year 
family suffers more than that of the 
artisan. But when Mr. Bonar Law 
or another comes to consider how to 
adjust on suitable shoulders the bur- 
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den of the State debt, he will not forget 
the fact that the private fortunes of 
the 12 per cent of the community have, 
in the aggregate, been increased in 
value during the war by £2,500,000,- 
000 — perhaps this will be the limit 
of the Capital Levy — and that the 
total drawn as unearned income may 
be found to have increased by some 
£500,000,000 a year; which is just the 
sum that the cautious private banker 
above quoted (who is understood not 
to be a member of the Labor Party) 
proposes to levy by way of a post-war 
Income Tax averaging eleven-and-six- 
pence in the pound! 
The New Statesman 


WAR-TIME WEALTH 


SomE interesting figures of ‘“ War- 
time Wealth” were published in The 
Observer. The total number of super- 
taxes, 7.¢., persons with incomes of 
£3,000 and over, was in 1914-1915, 
30,211, and in 1917-18, 29,723, but 
the aggregate income had risen from 
£244,169,134, in 1914-15 to £247,257,- 
124, in 1917-18. The very rich seem to 
grow richer, and the moderately rich 
to grow poorer. Thus the 90 persons 
who in the former year had incomes of 
£100,000 and over rose in the latter 
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year to 95. But at the other end of 
the scale those with incomes between 
£3,000 and £5,000 fell from 15,524 to 
14,463. The incomes of £20,000 to 
£25,000 rose in number from 537 to 
606. The other incomes (the figures of 
course are of gross incomes) are very 
stationary. War always offers oppor- 
tunities to the very rich to make more, 
e.g., they participate in contracts, in six- 
penny syndicates, and they buy shares 
at rubbish prices, when the news is 
bad, and everybody else wants to 
sell. 

The moral of these figures seems to 
us plain, and politically very signifi- 
cant. The incomes of the bloated capi- 
talists, the idle rich, or whatever other 
term of abuse may soothe the ear of 
Socialism, have remained practically 
stationary. There is a slight increase 
at the top and a slight falling off at the 
bottom of the ladder, whether because 
the £3,000 to £5,000-a-yearers have 
gone up or down no one can say. But 
the great salient fact is that the £8,- 
000,000,000 that have been spent on 
the war have gone, as to the greater 
part, not into the banks of the capital- 
ists, but into the pockets of the work- 
ing classes. Let the Socialists rejoice 
as much as they please, but let them 
admit the fact. 





A SEA CHANTY 
BY KLAXON 


There’s a whistle of the wind in the 
rigging overhead, 

And the tune is as plain as can be. 
‘Hey! down below there. D’you know 
it’s going to blow there, 

All across the cold North Sea?’ 


And along comes the gale from the 
locker in the North 
By the Storm-King’s hand set free, 
And the wind and the snow and the 
sleet come forth, 
Let loose to the cold North Sea. 


Tumble out the oilskins, the seas are 
running white, 
There’s a wet watch due for me, 
For we’re heading to the east, and a 
cold wet night 
As we drive at the cold North Sea. 


See the water foaming as the waves go 


by 
Like the tide on the sands of Dee. 
Hear the gale a-piping in the halliards 
high 
To the tune of the cold North Sea. 


See how she’s meeting them, plunging 
all the while, 
Till I’m wet to the sea-boot knee. 
See how she’s beating them — twenty 
to the mile — 
The waves of the cold North Sea. 


Right across from Heligoland to meet 
the English coast, 
Lie better than the likes of we — 
Men that lived in many ways, but 
went to join the host 
That are buried by the cold North 
Sea. 


Rig along the life-lines, double-stay 
the rails, 
Lest the Storm-King call for a fee. 
For if any man should slip, through 
the rolling of the ship, 
He’d be lost in the cold North Sea. 
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We are heading to the gale, and the 
driving of the sleet, 
And we’re far to the east of Three. 
Hey! you German sailormen, here’s 
the British Fleet 
Waiting in the cold North Sea. 


Blackwood’s Magazine 


I SHALL NOT SING AGAIN 
BY D. F. DALSTON 


I shall not sing again. 
The child has gone who made my song 
for me, 
The little singing words! 
There is no lilt to pain, 
The notes would wail, but those he 
gave to me 
Rang with the joy of birds. 


I shall not sing again. 
The earth lies heavy on his golden 
head, 
It hides his sunny eyes. 
I wait out in the rain 
But no notes come — his singing lips 
are dead; 
So my song dies. 
The Bookman 


PEOPLE HIDE THEIR LOVE 
BY SHEN YO (441-513 A.D.) 


Who says 

That it’s by my desire, 

This separation, this living so far from 
you? 

My dress still smells of the lavender 
you gave: 

My hand still holds the letter that you 
sent. 

Round my waist I wear a double sash: 

I dream that it binds us both with a 
same-heart knot. 

Did not you know that people hide 
their love, 

Like a flower that seems too precious 
to be picked? 

(Translated by Arthur Waley.) 


The Nation 





